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THE HERDSMAN OF THE BLACK MOUNTAINS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE 
LAFON, EXPRESSLY FOR THE FLAG OF 
OUR UNION, 


[contINvED.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NORA AND THE JEW. 


Arter the day and evening of anxiety, Au- 
oois Ak ae ea potatos refreshed and 
which he never flinched, dint oe rN 
might end in pai Rearae ~~ ar vend 

g ‘ painful death. Alfred Montignae 
by homage ioe to “96 him in the morning, 

sing good news from Madeline, and bad 
from the city. 

Bint Goin Sona plague is everywhere. The phy- 
Sicians passed the night in the city hal!, where | 
aiilir Hodeca they learned of the fearfully 

3 sing number of plague-stricken 
wretches. ere are . ; 
hospitals to akon ape a or cs ss 

Je! e dead. They talk of 
ne eon all the able-bodied men they can 
find to make serve as ravens, of opening a 
trench outside the walls for the dead, and erect- 
ing Imola pst Howe, T promised that 
fore then, if ve cei y a a: art “e oe 
sieur Estelle, to és b aiaie Pong for rd 

sth , arricades on the road to 

Aix.” 
_. Augustus bowed, and in a few. znimutes was 
were joined by Monstier, who bowed silently 
and sadly, and together they reached the Rue 
Notre Dame without having uttered a single word. 
Each was busy with his own sad thoughts. The 
attorney general came escorted by the guard of 
the marshal of Villars, and accompanied by the 
principal officers of the administration. When 
they espied Estelle and his two companions they 
called to them to stop. Then, conversing by 
means of a speaking trumpet, they said that 
three barriers had been established—the first, the 
one before which they stood, the second on the 
road to Aulagne, the third at Estaque, in the 
gulf for ships. A guard chosen by the governor 
and paid from the cotfers of Marseilles, watched 
these places. The arrangement concluded, the 
emissaries from Aix fled precipitately, and Es- 
telle, Monstier, Montignac and Rochefort re- 
turned quietly to the city which was fast becom- 
ing nothing but a vast cemetery. 

As they neared the city they remarked an ex- 
traordinary agitation; the road was crowded 
with people flying—some on foot, some on horse- 
back, and oihers in carriages. As the four men 
walked, the crowd seemed to increase rather than 
diminish. An officer whom the venerable Mon- 
stier addressed, said it was the same in every 
road. More than forty thousand had left that 
morning. The old man, indignant at such cow- 
ardice, placed himself fearlessly in the middle of 
the road and loudly blamed them for their weak- 
ness, for their cowardly wickedness in flying to 
save themselves, leaving friends and relations to 
perish tor want of a kindly hand. Tears rolled 
down the wrinkled cheeks of the brave old man, 
but the flying crowd pushed him aside and sped 
onward. Officers of justice, notaries, officers of 
the lazarettos, fled with the rest, neither turning 
their heads nor giving the least heed to the indig- 
nant words of the old man. 

When the four devoted men entered the city, 
it seemed as if they had been absent years, so 
deserted and changed was the aspect. Ware- 
houses, shops, hotels and booths even were closed. 
Not even a beggar was to be seen. As they 
neared the city hall another sight met their view. 
A crowd, an eager, clamorous crowd of poor, 
ragged men and women moved to and fro before 
the doors. Augustus and Montigns. escorted 
the two old physicians to the hall where some 
physicians and a few courageous citizens had 
assembled to decide what was best to be done in 
this crisis. 

Monstier spoke first : 

“If the plague ¢ with vio- 
lence, we shall have twenty thousand corpses 
dead upon the sidewalks, without counting those 
within the houses. We must either discover a 
means of safety, or abandon the city to vermin 
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and disease. 

“T see no way,” said an officer of the board 
of health, ‘but to open the whole length of each 
street a deep trench in which to throw the 


The Plague of Marseilles: 





cuav aw ae Equady impracticable,” gently 
answered the young chevalier. ‘ One, because it 
would take ten thousand men to dig the trench, 
and that the fountains and wells of the city 
would be ruined ; the other, because independent- 
ly of the difficulty of procuring lime enough to 
cover each body, no one could breathe or live 
anywhere near the spot where a corpse burned.” 
“T agree with you,” said General Rance, 
speaking for the first time. ‘Another expedient 
came to my mind, and during your absence, I 
went to Monsieur Langeron, commandant of his 
majesty’s galleys, and told him it was utterly 
impossible to save the city unless he gave us two 
or three hundred galley slaves, with four officers 
whom I promised should be guided by us on 
horseback through the city, aided by at least 
forty good soldiers, to prevent any outbreak or 
disobedience among the slaves.” 

“An excellent idea,” said Monstier. 
what did the commandant reply ?” 

“ He agreed to do it, on the promise, that for 
such a very dangerons service, the city should 
reward and pay the men, giving each day besides 
food, to each officer ten pounds, to each soldier 
fifty sous, and when the city is saved a hundred 
pounds to each one left alive. And now, my 
friends, considering the pressing need, I promised 
him to do so. Have I your consent ?” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the assembly. 

“T propose,” said Monstier, ‘‘ that these galley 
slaves be divided into four squadrons, each ac- 
companied by a physician.” 

This proposition met the full approbation of 
the people. Augustus Rochefort fearlessly offer- 
ed to serve in the pest house, which offer was 
gratefully accepted. As these devoted men laid 
plans for the safety of the city the crowd increas- 
ed in the street below. Curses and cries rent the 
air, and knocks and kicks fell upon the door. 
At last the door opened slowly, and a man 
presented himself before the haggard eyes of the 
furious crowd. It was the brave, venerable 


“And 


Monstier. 

“ What do you wisht” he asked, in a sad, 
deep voice. 

“Bread!” cried the women. “All the shops 
are shut!” 


“We go there and get nothing 

“We want wine, too!” called out some old 
sailors. ‘‘ Where can we find it? They will not 
sell it!” 

“ We wish to know,” added a porter, quickly, 
“where the shop-keepers and inn-keepers have 
gone!” 

“ They are at the lazaretto and in the trenches 
which are dug to-day!” said Monstier, in a clear 
voice. 

A shudder ran through that vast, reckless 
crowd ; they recoiled, then the chief of the mob 
spoke in a voice less assured than before. 

“We want work. Weare willing to work for 
our bread, but bread we must have! 
starving !” 


We are 





bodies.”” 
“TJ,” said a rich merchant, “can only propose 
that the bodies shall be covered with quick-lime 
wherever they lie, and left to consume.” 
“ What do you think of these different ideas, 
Monsieur Montignac ?”” asked Monstier, turning 
to his companion. 


“ Work *” said Monstier, “ I have enough for 
j all. The city will give you fifteen pounds per 
| day.” 
“To do what?” asked a deep voice from the 
front of the crowd. 
“To bury corpses!” 
| At these words all took to flight. 
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“ See, young Mit “43 
Augustus, who stood be'{ind him, “see 
strong the love of life is ithe most wretched. 

Their existence is only a long struggle, a long | 
martyrdom, yet they cling to it more tenaciously 


bee | 


than the Marquis of Pilles. It is very strange. 
Let them cling to it, and we will do all we can 
to help them.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Augustus, bravely, “I am 
ready !” 

“The pest house will be constructed to-mor- 
row.” 

«To-morrow, I will shut myself into it.” 
“Noble young man! But reflect well first. 
You go with a deeply trusting heart to no mer- 
ry banquet, but to a frightful death !” 

“Do you not also go, monsieur ?” 

“Yes, but it is different with me. I only ac- 
complish my duty ; you are not a magistrate and 
overseer of the poor, and of the people.” 

“Tam a physician, and in virtue of my oath, 
I owe my knowledge, my arms and my life to 
all who suffer.” 

“ This evening then, I will meet you at the 
city hall.” 

“‘ Monsieur Monstier,” said Montignac, com- 
ing up, “if it is your pleasure, I will come this 
evening in place of my friend. One more even- 
ing of joy Rochefort must have, before he enters 
upon his duties, from which there will be no 
flinching, no turning back.” 

Thus, thanks to his friend, Augustus was 
enabled to spend one more evening with his 
loved Madeline. 

While this scene was transpiring, a different 
one was passing in the country seat at Huveaune, 
the retreat of Madame St. Aubin and her daugh- 
ter. Timid and weak, Madame St. Aubin, 
though in a place of safety, still dreaded the 
pestilence, and shut herself into her room most 
of the time, flying from every one who came to 
the house. Thus, when she heard a knocking 
at the door she would rush to her room, adjur- 
ing Madeline to follow her example. But this 
neither the brave girl nor her companion would 
do. Late in the day a knock was heard at the 
door, and Nora softly approaching the window, 
called out: 

““ Who is there ?” 

A voice answered, but so faintly, the words | 
were undistinguishable. Madeline had gone to 
another window and withdrawing her head, 
whispered : 

“It is the Jew from Soreze!”” 

“ Then we have nothing to fear.” And without 
any more delay, she opened the door softly, and 
followed the Jew, who placed his finger upon his 
lips in token of silence, to & seat beneath a spread- 
ing tree. 

“Do not fear me, child of man,” saitl the old 


> 








Jew. | 
“J am not afraid with you,” quietly replied 
“You have never done me any ill and | 

What do you wish” 
The rage of the Eternal is 
The city is fast 


Nora. 
never will. 

“To save you! 
kindled against the Moabites! 
becoming like one vast tomb !” 





“God have pity upon us!” marmured Nora. 
“Why tremble and fear* Have I not said | 
that I have come to save yout Listen, beauti- 
| ful pomegranate flower, a vessel bought for you is 





friends on board, who will lead you to Venice, 
and there, peacefully seated beside @he fireside 
of your brothers, you can watch from afar the 
terrible ravages of the plague.” 

“T should be black-hearted,” said Nora, after 
a moment’s reflection, ‘if I did not avow to you 
that your proposition touches me; but it is not 
the first time you have interested yourself for me. 
What is the reason you are so kind to me and 
to those who are with me ?” 

“You are right, I have areason. You be- 
long to our race, you whom the Ishmaclites caii 
Nora, and whom your mother baptized under 
the sweet name of Rachel.” 

“My mother! my mother! 
then, Isaac ?”’ 

“ Yes,” murmured the Jew, in a tearful, earn- 
est voice. 

“Q, take pity on me then, if you have any 
heart, and tell me where she is? why she leaves 
her daughter pining for the tenderness which a 
mother alone can give ?” 

“ Your mother, child, died when you first saw 
the light, and the roads of Zion were filled with 
mourning.” 

“Dead! Ishould have known it, else had I 
not been left among strangers.” 

“ Console yourself, Rachel, the tomb is closed 
upon your mother, but your father lives end 
watches over you.” 

“Why then has he left me alone? Why for 
twenty years has he suffered his daughter to eat 
the bread of strangers ? 
the oldone like a mother, the younger like a sister, 
and they treat me like a child of the house ; but 
had it been otherwise—” 

“ Your father, who watches over you nig 
and day, who sends me here now, would have 
found you another retreat.” 

“ Shall I never see him ?” 

“ Patience, daughter of Jacob, and do not 
scorn him! Some day when surrounded by 
gold and jewels, all the comforts wealth can buy, 
you will know how great was his love for his 
beautiful Rachel.” 

“You came from him, then ?” 

“Yes; and as the peril is 80 great, sid times 
short, hasten, and we will embark.” 

“I thank you, Isaac,” said Nora, “ but I can- 
not go!” 

“Cannot? 


You knew her 


I love my mistresses, 


What prevents you?” 


“My boundless devotion for tnose whom I | 


have loved for many a day.” 

“The daughter of that beggar? 
too !"” 

“ Mademoiselle St. Aubin would not leave 
this stricken land for all the crowns of the uni- 
verse; and where she stays, I, too, remain !"" 

Isaac in vain used prayers, tears, supplica- 
tions and promises, 


Bring her 


he gave her a talisman, and a little bottle of Alep | 
vinegar, which was counted an infallible antidote | 


to contagion. When she had accepted these two 
presents, the old Jew kissed her hand, and with 


a deep sigh, or rather groan, disappeared among 


| the trees, just as Aagustas made his appearance, 


accompanied by the young herdsman 
Madeline, who watched tor Augastas, beard 


him, aad rushed to meet him, butbefore she was thunder crush me, if Ihave not givem thas old 


near him, be called out 


TERMS, (#3 °% 


Finding Nora inflexible, | 


| is not a fool father of the cowl! 





PER ANNUM. 


CENTS SINGLE. 





Go back, dear Madeline, 
and when T have changed my clothes, I will 
come below your window and talk with you. I 
cannot risk a nearer approach, my loved one.” 
This conversation was heard by Madame St. 
Aubin, ae with pale lips, chattering teeth and 
trembling limbs, she sat in her own room 


“Do not approach 


Together the two conversed, Madeline per- 
fectly fearless, wishing that Angustus should 
| enter the house or permit her to come to him; 
| = though longing to hold his loved one to his 
heart, Augustus kept his distance, but gaining 

strength and courage for his brave Madeline. . 





| 
| 
| ——— 
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H CHAPTER XIV. 
JAYFARD THE GALLEY SLAVE. 


Exercerie as had been all the movements 
when Angustus reached the pest honse, not M 
bed was empty, and a few corpses were already 
vestibule. Hardly had Augustus 
tour of the hospital, followed by a 
young sturgeon and white-headed Priest, 
the heavy stens in the 


i! in the 


made the 


when 
, Street announced the ar 
rival of new sick enes. Looking from the wim. 
thirteen poor stricken 
wretches being carried into the already crowded 
hospital : 


dow, Aucustus saw 


Among the bearers, the young physi 

| ein recognized with a sort of pleasure the 
Cigantic Jafurd. 

This hero of the gallevs, whose iron heart 

| seemed to fear nothing, still preserved his audac- 

| ity and indifference. 


While the ravens of the 
lazaretto carried in the sick, he danced upon the 
sidewalk, whistling gayly. The old priest at 
this sight €ould not contain his indignation 

2 obama Ce ee ae oe - —~ 
these wretched beings, may fall upon you 
Madman! cover your head with ashes ané 


1 
weep!” 

“Me!” exclaimed Jaffard, with a loud laugh. 
“Why should I weep ? because those who made 
me suffer are in turn suffering themselves ? be- 
cause those who chained me to the galleys trem- 
Taffard 
Let all perish, 


ble? because those who scorn me die # 


all suffer, all be crushed, so much the better! so 
The 
misery of Marseilles frees me from the galleys. 


much the better for the galley slaves. 


Long life to the misery of Marseilles! The pes- 
tilence gives me good cheer, money and wine ; 
Death brings me fortune 
and liberty, hurrah for death !” 

“ Wretch!” exclaimed the old man, claspmg 
his hands in horror. ‘ Where would you go to 
should the plague strike you now ?” 


live the pestilence ! 


“To Satan, our patron and friend, who will 
receive me well, I warrant me! We know each 
other of old!” 

The galley slaves laughed at this audacious 
sally, and Father Hilaire, lowering his head, re 
coiled pefore such vile hardihood, just as Auras 
tus, who had heard all, approached, and taking 
him by the hand, led him back to the poor 
wretches who were proud of their victory. 

« Jaffard,” said a calm voice, ‘ask this holy 
man’s pardon.” 

“ The little doctor!” cried the galley slave, 
letting his brandy flask fall in his joyful surprise. 

“Ask bis pardon !” 

“ You wish it, Monsieur Augustus! Ah, well, 
neither the sergeant with his raw hide, neitber 
| ihe deck officer with his bayonet, neither the 
physicians of Marseilles with all their powes, 
nor the commandant Langeron himself, did he 
place me before the cannon'’s mouth, could ol- 
| tain what Jaffard will do for you with pleasure, 
since you wish a” 





Then raising Lis red cap, he bowed awkwardly 
before the priest, and grumbled a sort of how 
orable amend, with the air of a bear obeying bis 
master. After this reparation, Augustus with 
bare head conducted the holy man back to the 
hall, and then returning qtickiy, he beckoned 
Jaffard to follow him to an inner room. 





“Although you are a most incorrigible scoun- 
drcl, I am glad to sce you agwin, Jafar ” 

“LT eare not now if the fires of pedition even 
| consume me, surgeon, since { know that you are 
| free.” 

“ Silence! mus you always carve !"” 
“It is their fault! 


oe 


They carmot chain a man 

like a wolf, forbid him the liberty of a single 
| word under pain of the raw hide, and not turn 
| tim to a ferocions benst.” 

“You are one & those whom nothing but ter- 
ror and iron can conruer.” 

“ That df mot succeed !"’ exclaimed Jaffard, 
with a sort of savege pride 
threats or steel. 


“ You did not use 
How is it that I find you in this 
hospital 1” 

“Lam here to give my life, as it» my duty to 
do, for the vieums of the plague.” 


“ Great idea of the good God's! May the 






| white beard something to thank him for.” 
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Do you exult in this fearful | ious about this old musty baron. Is he of truth | “Death fol ‘ 

a : | your lawful husband? I have thought not.’ touching of a plague body, 

= ingrate if I did not; | “A sort of ery, like that of a tiger, issued from | ready at any price. Recruits are not forth ee 
Pheer ge vies “4 ives me freedom | the thin lips of the baroness, and pacing wrath- | ing. Fear settles upon the hearts of all. Int ni 

wervaetd pe a pening y! t wish me to fully up and down the room, she exclaimed : | extremity we have applied again to Sg 2m 

ee en eo “Brother, you have discovered my shame. | mander of the galleys to replace, to fill up the 

nee - eye gustus, shuddering in his | Willingly, to risk all for a name, for rank, wealth | vacancies. Monsieur Langeron has ee bad assistance ; no power on 
“ Listen, _— ape 7" ‘ an, so unfortunate | and power, I consented to a mock marriage, that | twenty-six invalids from the galleys ahs sss | heel am 

eb apron: oka a stil nce should | the world’s tongue might be silenced. I trusted | liberty has been promised. Unhappily, — oe: Perhaps! I count only upon God !” 

i a ey * Ih ron dof | to my power to force the old scoundrel into a | bandits, less influenced by the hope of liberty, | An ironical smile passed over the lips of the | 

be hailed as a blessing. * —" ie poz 08- | ‘hack icansinaaes but in spite of his abject fear, his | than by the hope of plunder, invariably rob the | rascal; but instantly resuming his part, he said : : 

saenvacsennnip hanger a | ine subjection, he has ever evaded that, and | houses they enter to bear off the dead. Mon- | “Ged is just, and if he led you hither, it was | perintend the work, they refused obstinately to 

sieur Monstier is forced to follow their steps | to oblige you, under fear of scandal and thedread | open the trench. Understanding their dispost 

from morning till night, for fear they will aban- puahieient ie holds over you, to give back my | tions Langeron trotted to the edge of the ram- 


“It is indispensable, monsieur , your aut 


i] 
it 


f ralley here you 
i 8 “Upon the bench of the galleys where 3 
ows so quickly and surely the pe ont 
that no arms are | placed him yourse 
The baron shuddered, and a ray of hope pass- ” roger 
ed like lightning through his heart, as he found | Aix gaa e oa Paw i 
A | te’ »p and five wide 
ig of Augustus’s de- | ten feet deep 
fonwle pe hapa : | Langeron gave the word to his horse and men, 
= 4 “7 ul t came te tt 
| wer: Il upon any one, or hope for any and set off, not stopping will they can . e 
oe seraegdic arth can take you from | walls of the city, outside of which were two han- | 
‘ : dred peasants, armed with spades and pick -axes, 
whom the guard had captured in the night In 


spite of the repeated commands and menaces of 


alone can make the peasants continue 
“ How, wretch ! ; 


hm 


ue 


the trench IT marked out to be contir 


you. 
es service |"? 
ible, a service, a very great service: ou * 
ge ‘od ! little doctor! You have only to | now I stand before you a dishonorable woman 
“ Good! ! y ' 
ak, and I will go through fire and water for | and should he die, I shall be worse than name 
speak, g 


the officers of the galleys who were there to su 


| 
\ 
| 
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you, burn the city, strangle the physicians; Jaf- 
fard is just the man for you!” 

“ What I ask is no crime, thank God!” 

“ Ah! Tam equally ready and willing.” 

“You know my father, do you not?” 

“ Yes, and his red-haired wife, also.” 

“ Now, pay attention to what I wish of you— 
Germain and his sister hold him by force in some 
hidden place, in some poor hotel of Marseilles ; 
and you who go everywhere, can discover his 
hiding-place, and warn me. I will—” 

“No promises! I owe you to much too re- 
ceive any wages. You will not have long to 
wait; [I believe I saw the old hypocrite at a 
window in Escala Street.” 

“ You are not mistaken !” 

“Tam certain it was the scoundrelly secretary. 
The dead cart passes there now, and in less than 
an hour, I will bring you word.” 

“ Bring my father only; Lleave vengeance to 


Jaffard left with the dead carriers, but was 
hardly ten steps from the hospital, when he con- 
fided the cart to his comrades, and ran slowly 
to where he hoped to find Germain. Unfor- 
tunately his trouble was useless. Like Augustus 
he came too late. Leaving him searching in the 
strects, we will return to Pierre, who, with can- 
dle in hand, entered the chamber designated by 
Germain. Cautiously looking round the room, 
and satisfied that there was no hidden foe, Pierre 
placed the lamp upon a table, and ill at ease, 
threw himself into an arm-chair which stood 
before the fire. Suddenly a loud noise roused 
him with a jerk, and looking in the direction of 
the sound, hesaw two burning, eager eyes fixed 
upon him watching every movement. He open- 
ed his mouth as if to utter cries of alarm, but the 

sound was checked by a menacing sign. The 
boards of the thin partition then slowly, grating- 
ly separated, obeying the vigorous hand upon 
them, and Baron Rochefort, whom Pierre scarce- 
ly recognized, he was so pale and haggard, en- 
tered the room cautiously. Creeping softly to 
the head of the staircase he listened, and being 
assured that the brother and sister were deep in 
the discussion of their plans, he returned and 
said, in a low voice to Pierre : 

“ You are a scoundrel, I know ; they sent you 


here to be a spy upon me, but take care, miser- 
able wretch, if you betray me, I will strangle 


less, and my children will be bastards. Do you 
hear that, Germain! Your sister will be known 
to the world in her true character of a mistress! 


| 
| 


the smooth-faced, ariful Augustus Rochefortalone | 


3 : affrig 
knows the trath—how learned, I cannot tell, and | increase, and of bearers decrease. This day a | 


for that I have hated him, and would have crush- | 


edhim. Before death closes the career of this 
old man he must repay his fault. Let him | 
marry me, and then the plague will take all 
further trouble off our hands. A good, racking | 
dose of poison will rid the world of one useless | 
being. But, Germain, he is chicken-hearted, | 
and yearns to do his son justice. My wrongs | 
are nothing—he thinks only of his son.” 
“Your wrongs, sister, are your own. With 
your eyes open you dared to brave the wrath of 
Heaven, to enter upon a life of sin, and you have 
nothing to expect but the wages of such a life,” 
hypocritically spoke Germain. 
Like a tiger the woman sprang on the coward. 
“Curse you, Germain! With yourown hands 
crimsoned with blood, your heart blackened with 
faslehood, treachery, crime and all evil, you dare 
preach tome! Out upon you fora viper, a wolf, 
a ghoul! If down I go, you will follow me in 
my fall. Beware!” 
“ Forgive me, sister, I did but jest. My creed 
is and always has been—the end justities the 
means. You were right, and I will aid you in 
our design.” 
‘ _ pravine works to a charm,” continued 
the wretched woman. ‘Augustus is in the pest 
house, a little money, a little medicine, and he 


cals have died, and out of the remaining few, not 
Wonder not at my rage and despair. The son, | half are willing to enter the places where they 


don the bodies before they are buried. 


“ Since yesterday, a large majority of the ras- 





mect with certain death. The number of dead | 


thousand persons have died. Nearly all the 
priests and ministers have taken flight, and there 
remains but a sad few to shrive the dying | 
wretches.” 

Pondering sadly over this fearful record, 
Estelle sat. A servant announced a stranger, 
and obeying a sign of the physician, Germain 
was ushered in. ; 
Never had the hypocrite borne a more inno- 
cent, placid face. His hair was combed smooth- 
ly behind his ears, and his whole air expressed 
humble piety. His manner in approaching, with 
lowered eyes and clasped hands, was modest and 
retiring. The archbishop who had entered at 
the same time, looked at the man with a placid 
smile, and Estelle courteously pointed him to a 
chair, 

“Monsieur,” said the scoundrel, bashfully 
taking the seat, “I saw by a placard in the street 
that nurses were needed in your hospitals.” 

“ That is too true, alas! In this dire extrem- 
ity, we offer an ex dinary - toany 
who will risk their lives in this manner. 

“The reward does not influence me—I did 
not come for that,” modestly answered Germain. 
The two magistrates looked at each other, and 

hysician continued : 
a p= that all the cowards who have fled, 
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is carried away by the galley slaves—and a foul, 
pestilential trench becomes his final resting- 
place. Nothing could be better than having 
those desperate galley slaves forced to come and 
go. They will do anything for money. The 
old and young man out of the way, leaves you 
free to deal with the doll-faced Madeline St. 
Aubin.” 

“May the Lord hear you, sister,” murmured 
Germain. ‘Let us now retire, that strength 
may come for to-morrow’s duties.” 

They turned, but agile as a wildcat, the baron 
sprang up the stairs, and gained his room. At 
midnight, when all was still in the house, the 
baron stood at his window listening, holding in 
his hand the rope made of his bed clothes, Soon 
he heard the heavy tramp and doleful cry of the 

















“To aid me to save myself, rascal! I have 
tied together the curtains and sheets of my bed, 
and I know it is long enough to reach the ground, 
if any one could hold it strongly, firmly at the 
window.” 

“Ah! yes, monsieur, if—if— Ah! you will 
not see me in your chamber.” 

“Do you dare refuse me ?”” 

“Alas! monsieur, it is not me, it is nature 
which refuses to obey me. This night, I have 
passed through the most terrible scenes, which 
have so frightened me that I have no power 
left. Icould hardly ho!d this candle or mount 
these easy stairs, and I would not dare hold in 
my hand your life—it would require the strength 
of three men at least. I ask you, 1s it a reason- 
able, just demand ?” 

“Take courage, scoundrel, and come !” 

“T would do so with pleasure, if I could, and 
you may believe that, when I tell you that I 
would gladly escape from this infected place, 
and—” 

‘What do you say ?” 

“Do you know nothing, monsieur ?” 

“ Nothing, save that I am a prisoner!” 

“The plague is in Marseilles !”” 

“Great God! It may strike my son, my no- 
ble son, before I can repair my fault, and receive 
his pardon !” 

“Your son! Ah, monsieur, if you could have 
seen him so brave and cheerful this night. A 
death chill settled upon me in the horrid place, 
but he sat quietly beside the plague-stricken girl, 
never even turning pale. He touched the pesti- 
lential body—the contact with which has been 
accounted certain death, and when all recoiled, 
physicians, old and young, he shamed all by his 
courage and judgment.” 

“Noble, worthy son of my fathers! Tell me, 
Pierre, where was this ?” 

“ First at my master’s, then at the house where 
lay the dead anddying. Where that house was, 
I could not tell you. Picture to yourself my 
horror, when my master, Chevalier Montignac, 
ordered me to assist in carrying a plague-stricken 
woman !”” 

“Where does this Montignac live ?” interrupt- 
ed the baron. 

“Upon the quay of Rive-Neuve. But you 
cannot go, for both ends of this street are barred, 
and passage is allowed only to the dead and its 
bearers.” 

“ Then we will both soon leave.” 

“ How 80, if you please, monsieur t” 

“Since you have touched a pestilential corpse, 
you will die this night, and as a sick man I will 
be carried out on your litter.” 

These words produced such a terrible effect 
upon Pierre, that he trembled like a leaf and 
could hardly stand, and the candle he held in his 
hand dropped and the room was in darkness. 











Profiting by the obscurity, the baron glided noise- 
lessly down stairs and to the kitchen door, from 
whence he could hear Germain and the baroness 
plan their deeds of wickedness. 


; indow he celled 
a EE ae ne duet; } Salley slaves, and QRS’ ea'Cave che wir of 
or ldablgysen ena. . ‘| truth to his words, and the men entered the 


physician Estelle read the report handed him by 


house, and in spite of the resistance of Germain 
and the cries of his sister, who had been aroused 
by the confusion, they carried the old man off by 
force. When fairly in the street, the baron de- 
manded to be carried to the house of the Cheva- 
lier Montignac, but the physician who com- 
manded the squadron, said that he must first be 
carried to the hospital of that district, where he 
thought his request would be granted. 
Seeing her plans likely to fail, Angelina Ger- 
main became desperate, but lost not her self 
possession or hardihood. Hiastily throwing a 
mantle over her shoulders, she followed the cart 
to the hospital, moaning and wringing her hands 
all the way. Owing to this scene it was that 
Jaffard found the house deserted, and was obliged 
to bend his search in another direction. Vexed 
with his want of success, he entered the deserted 
house, and refreshed himself with what he could 
find to eat and drink. In the midst of this occu- 
pation he was found by Pierre, who trembling in 
every limb had hid himself during the exit of the 
baron and his persecutors, and now ventured to 
come out of his hiding-place. Good fortune did 
not faver him here. Shudderingly he came for- 
ward with the words of the baron still ringing in 
his ears : 
“You will die this night, because you have 
touched a corpse!” Jaffurd welcomed the scoun- 
drel and offered him some drink. Faint with 
fear, hunger and thirst, Pierre accepted the in- 
vitation, and seizing a glass, stood as far as pos- 
sible from his strange host. 
“ Who are you, and why do I find you hiding 
here, you cowardly rascal?” said Jaffard, 
roughly. 
“Tam no coward or rascal,” proudly returned 
the valet. “Iam avictim of execrable misfor- 
tune. My master ordered me to take up a 
plague-stricken body—bade me rob the galley 
slave of his duty. The remembrance makes me 
shudder. I should even now fly if I saw one of 
those rascally slaves who bring contagion and 
death with them. Tama respectable, honorable | 
valet—now who are you ?” 
“Tam a galley slave, just returned from carry- 
ing some bodies to the pest house,” replied Jaf- 


could have heard the words of this noble man, 
that they might blush at their desertion. So 
you wish to share our cruel task 1” 

“ Yes, monsieur, on two conditions.” ’ 

“Speak them, man of God, for the city yet 
calls for aid !” ; 

“The recompense you spoke of shall be di- 
vided among the poor and—” 

“ What nobility! An angel from heaven has 
been sent us !”” d the archbishop, with 
enthusiasm. 

“Truly !”” said Estelle, tears rising to his eyes. 

“Also, that I shall have the right to doas 1 
please with my sick, and you will deign to sign 





: : Neer 
pital to the other, in the city and in the districts. 


brought to this suffering city.” 
we see better days. Monsieur Germain,” added 


parchment sealed with the arms of Marseilles, 
“the best recompense for those of your courage 
is in the hearts and in the esteem of noble men. 
I thank you in the name of the citizens, for your 
devotion, and only ask for one thing, that we 
shall be one day permitted to meet in our up- 
ward path.” 

Germain bowed modestly and left immediately, 
as ifanxious to escape the admiration he had 
excited. While he was in the city hall, the 
sweet, modest placidity of his face never changed ; 
hardly had his feet touched the pavements when 
he raised his head with an air of triumph, and 
walked rapidly towards the grand pest house, 
where he had time to establish himself, before 
the cortege which his sister followed weepingly, 
had arrived. 

Sitting by the bedside of a sick man, Augus- 
tus read a long letter from Madeline—a letter 
breathing deep love, from faith and courage. 
The reading of this high toned, courageous let- 
ter plunged the young mun into so deep areverie, 
that he was utterly deaf toall the bitter cries and 
groans around him. He did not hear the return 
of the galley slaves who came bringing fresh 
patients to the already crowded hospitals. In 
an adjoining room to that occupied by Auygus- 
tus, the bearers placed the Baron Rochefurt— 
Separated from the son who searched for him, 
only by a single wall. The galley slaves all wore 
sort of masks made of cloth dipped in aromatic 
vinegar—having three openings—fur eyes and 
mouth. The bearer who carried Baron Roche- 
fort threw his rudely on the bed, and then, in- 
stead of instantly leaving the room, turned the 
key and quietly came to the bedside. 

The baron, weakened in body and mind by the 
life he had led, the scenes he had passed through 
lay some moments without speaking. 
passing his hand across his brow, he said : 
“I wish to speak to the commissary of the 
hospital, my friend—will you go and tell him ?” 
The bearer remained immovable. The re- 
quest was repented in an imperious tone. The 
man for answer, removed the mask from his 


Then 








fard, grimly smiling. 

Pierre bounded across the room at this an- 
nouncement, but Jaffurd took two huge strides 
and pinned him in the back with a sort of fork | 
which the slaves had for turning or lifting a | 
corpse. | 
“O, coward!” cried Jaffard, when Pierre had 
resumed his place, and stood ready to obey his | 
new master. “I need you. March! hy Luci- | 
fer’s pitchfork ! if you attempt to escape, you 





him, Jaffard walked into the street. | 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE MURDER. 
Atons in the city hall, the honorable, worthy | ¢ 





“Sister,” said Germain, “you are very anx- 





ove of the magistrates. 


| 
Ie 


| and you only leave this place on the foul dead 
art !’? 


face. 

“Germain !” 

“Speak lower, monsicur! lower! or by the | 
living God, I will grasp your throat so firmly | 
you cannot cry !’” 

“Wretch! Will you dare lay hands on me !” | 
“I dare do anything to avenge my sister, 


whom you have dishonored !” 


“ Coward!” murmured the baron, in spite of | 


his fright. “Do you forget that you brought | 
will sleep this night in the plague trench of La | her to the chateau? that you taugh 
Joliette!” And pushing the scoundrel before | purity and gent! 


t that virtue, 
eness were but idle names !"’ 
“T remember and weep forit. But today I | 


repent, and it does not please me to suffer it any 


onger. My sister has been your dishonored | 
mistress, and must now he your wife! Refuse, | 


“Augustus, my son, where are you?” cried | 


he old man, in despair. 





a pass permitting me to go freely from one hos- 


“Write, monsieut,” said Estelle.‘ Your 
em vury &@ poor tra eller, whom chance has 


“Behold a name the city will never forget, if 


the noble old man, giving him two pieces of 


| his back as he answered tenor.—Ali the Year Mound 


sister’s honor, and peace to your conscience !”’ 
“ He shall do it or die!” suddenly said a cold, 
hard voice. at 
The baron trembled, and raised his head in 
ht, as he perceived his feared and hated 
mistress seated at the foot of the bed, and he fell 
back upon his pillow a discouraged, stricken 
man. He no longer opposed any objection to 
the project of Germain, which was to solemmlse 
this tardy marriage this very night. So much 
being decided, Germain left the baron under the | 
“are of his sister, while he went in searchzof a | 


| 
\ 
| 
| 


c 
contessor. | 
Leaving the hospital, not knowing where to £0, | 
the rascal lost considerable precious time. The | 
streets were deserted, and he saw none of whom 
to ask fora notary. At last he met an old phy- | 
sician who directed him to a notary who lodged 
at the Golden Head. As he went in search of | 
this man, the sound of a flute struck his ear, and | 
he stopped with a wild wrathful light burning in 
his eyes. Crouching behind a dark pillar, he | 
waited for the herdsman Frederic, whom he saw 
in the distance to approach, and followed his 
every movement with his vengeful eyes. Ger- 
main saw the young man and his faithful dog 
Pastour enter a house—pausing a few minutes 
to allow him to fairly enter the house, the wretch 
rose and stealthily followed him. Like a tiger 
following his prey through the jungle, Germain 
followed the young herdsman through the har- 
row, dark entries of the house. Up in the fourth 
story, looking through a narrow doorway, the 
rascal saw the young man kneeling beside the 
bed upon which lay a pretty littlechild. Seizing 
the sharp mountain knife which all herdsmen 
wear, and which was lying upon the table close 
to the door, like a panther he sprang upon his 
prey. [sre ENGRAVING.] ; 
Surprised, detenceless, Frederic fell bathed in 
blood beside the little pallet. The assassin was 
about to repeat the blow, when the faithful Pas- 
tour sprang with a howl of rage and fury upon 
him. He sprang at the villain’s throat, and then 
followed a fearful struggle beside the cradle of 
the innocent child. Wounded by the sharp 
knife which the saintly Germain used with vigor 
and rapidity, the faithful animal could not avenge 
his master. So he crawled off to the spot where 
his beloved master lay bleeding and apparently 


cx 1 dawm he hovan to whine 
Germain was quite severely wounded, but his 


Joy triumphed, at having rid himself of a shrewd, 
watchful enemy. He stood for a moment gazing 
gloatingly at the livid, bleeding face of the brave 
young herdsman, and he could searcely prevent 
a low, joyful chuckle from escaping his lips. 
Urged on by an insatiable spirit of vengeance, 
he bound the feet and hands of the rigid figure, 
as if fearing that he might come to life and rise 
up. Binding him thus, he dragged him to the 
wall, and with the extra Precaution of tying a 
band round the livid throat he left, his eyes de- 
lighted with savage pride, triumph and joy. He 
carefully closed the door and locked it. All this 
done he calmly descended the stairs and reached 
the street. There he paused to listen, and was 
pleased to find that though the house was low no 
sound reached the street. He thought he detect- 
ed a low whine, but so faint was it that he knew 
no pusser-by would notice it. Sutistied on this 
point, the vile secretary set out after the notary. 
The moment he turned the angle of the street the 
venerable Monstier with his funeral cortege en- 
tered the opposite end of the street. 

It was a wonder to see this fine old man so 
pertectly calm amidst the horrors filling the tated 
city. Just as calm and brave as on the first day 
he moved through the streets. All the galley 
slaves who had been given him at first were dead ‘ 
twenty others perished also. Followed by a new 
band who would soon drop away from him, with 
the exception of Jaffurd, who seemed invuluer- 
able, Monstier walked tranquilly among the 
plague-stricken people. 

As he passed before the house where Frederic 
had been assassinated, he saw the herd=man’s 
goats waiting for their master, lying close under 
the walls of the house, and said to Langeron : 

“ Monsieur commander, awhile ago you prais- 
ed me more than I deserved, for what you called | 
an act of courage. Well, in this house a poor 
herdsman of the Black Mountains hus a thousand | 
times more right to those praises than I.’’ 

“I doubt it,” returned Langeron, shaking his 
head. 
“Tt is true, nevertheless. As magistrate of | 
Marseilles, I owe my life to those whuin I have | 
been cnosen to watch over. In exposing myself 
to peril I but do my duty ; but this poor herds- 
man who owes the city nothing, shows the most | 
admirable devotion. You know well how many | 
orphans in this wretched city cry useless , 
help. A few devoted nuns an 











ly for 
1 Sisters of Charity 


| bave come forward bravely, and taken « harge of | indeed, no other than the M 


thirteen hundred Orphans and deserted children ; 
but even charity takes fright, and many are left | 
crying piteously for aid Alone, or nearly alone, 
this young man comes to aid us. He be omes 
the tender father of many children. If you see 
his guats before a house you may know that the 
plague has ravaged it, and that he gives milk and 
tender care to some little one.” 

“What is this man’s name?” brusquely de 
manded Langeron 

“ Frederic!" responded the deep, rough voire 
of Jaffard, who ashamed of his emotion turned 


“Twill not forget that name,” said the com- 


mander; “and now, Monstier, must I accom- 
pany you tothe treaches t” 


| in his open carriage being driven roune 


| exercise on the solitary ar 


each to his solitary { 
slowly once more 


innocence have alike their 


parts, and called out in a loud voice 


“Will you take your picks and follow me ?” 
“No,” replied an old man, “ the peasants will 








not.” 


“Why, if you please!” 

“ Because they die too quickly working in the 
pestilential trenches.” J 

“ Is that your last word ? 

“Yes, yes,” cried the peasants, “he is right; 
the life of a peasant is of as much value as that 
of a noble.” 

Langeron turned to an officer commanding a 
regiment from Brie, who appeared as it by magic 
on the spot, and raising bis voice, said : c 

“ Charge at them with fixed bayonets. ; 

The metallic ring of the bayonets being fixed 
in their places chilled the hearts of the peasants. 
In spite of the infectious vapor which rose from 
the illy-covered trenches, in sight of the livid, re- 
volting bodies which lay waiting to be buried in 
the new trench, the peasants fell to work and 
stayed not in their labor, working with desperate 
energy, anxious only to accomplish their task, 

and get back to the fields. As Langeron watched 
the work, three noble, devoted men came to the 
city gate. ; of 

“Ah, whence come you, my poor fellows $ 
Do you know the ravages made in the city 
asked Langeron, pityingly. 

“Yes, that’s why we came. 
cians from Montpellier.” . 

“ Walk in, and may God bless you. We are 
in sore need. Augustus Rochefort toils almost 
alone in the hospital of La Joliette.” 

“ Augustus Rochefort!” exclaimed the elder of 
the three men. “ He is my pupil, my best loved, 
honored pupil. You could not have a better 
man. Courageous, kind, and very skillful, he is 
a host within himself.” _ 

So speaking he bowed, and followed hy his two 
companions, passed into the city. Although 
used to sights of pain and suffering, the devoid 
physicians shuddered at the horrors which met 
them at every step, the wild cries of pain and de- 
spair which rang constantly in their ears. 

[To BE CONTINUED] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, msy be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication] 
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a= AHEGP LTA Veh penis ozo, in 
the great world, where the two lovers (lony at- 
tached, but separated by the desire of their pa- 
rents) met under an archway while each taking 
refuge in London from a sudden shower of rain, 
Neither of them had the least idea of the neigh- 
borhood of the other, when the sudden meeting 
occurred which decided the course of their fature 
lives. In another case the enygayement was 
broken off on account of limited means, and the 
gentleman went abroad. Returning after some 
years’ absence, he arrived late on the railway 
platform, and rushed into the first carriage be 
reached, just as the train was in motion. In it 
he found (with her mother) the lady he had been 
so long vainly endeavoring to forget, and the 
meeting ended in one of the happiest of mar- 
riages. A gentleman who had several sisters, 
agreeable, sensible, and some of them tine-look. 
ing women—was one day asked how it happened 
that they had all reached middle aye unmarried, 
“Twill explain,” he replied,“ Proposals with- 
out attentions, and attentions without proposals ; 


We are physi- 








this is the clue to my sisters’ singie lite.” AL 
ways secure your retreat in love as in war. ‘I his 
is A precaution never to be neglected. Mr. 
A—, brother to the late Lord Z , whose 





proud and haughty temper was proverbial, pro- 
posed to a lady in Portman-square-gardens, 
After being refused the rejected lover turned 
away from her in great indignation, but, finding 
the gate of the garden locked, was oblived to re- 
turn to the lady to petition for the key, 

case, still more trying, was that of a g 
travelling in North America, who, 
hospitably received in the house of an ofties ¢ 
high in ¢ d there, 4 to his 
daughter, the evening before his int nded depart. 
ure, and was refused. A deep fall of snow came 
on in the night; the roads became IMpassable ; 
and the poor man, to his unspeakable mortitica 
tion, was detained for a week in the house with 
the lady who had rejected him.—Macmaillan’s 
Magazine. 
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THE NOBLE ROMAN. 


See the noble Roman, the faded sic kl 


7 ¥ youth 
with the yellow cheeks, leaning back so la 


nyu diy 
1 Klowiy ; 





and in this feeble, dried UP aArmtocrat, 





recognize 
| a hope of Ttaly, and possible Pillar of the state. 
This solitary progress and exclusive monopoly 


is essential to his state. It ix 
cording to the canons of fax 
co forth, the lonely vce upan 
his nuble peers following 


Imperative arnic ac 
thon that he should 
tof his vehicle, 

slowly, each t thing 


: Yand silent, but at the ea 
ume eminently patrician averem the 


carnage halting and the noble Roman descend- 
ty, room is given for admiring the proportions 
and general aspect of the diets 


me 
Presently 


guisled youth. 
Presently another noble Rernar of apo ing 
tastes, who has been driving « «ort of mail pb Hd 
ton round and round in the contracted ring with 
an unaccountable fury, brings his « afed steeds 
a stand, and joins fis brother nell the Ponce 
Cornuto, tothe right: the ry chanoteer being, 
arydis Batuino = Se 


arm in arm they loiter round. some 


three or four 
umes, and, pre sently growing 


fatwucd, ascend 
are driven round 


cell, and 








Another brother noth Ro- 
man presents himself borne alot: on a light car 
fearfully embarrassed by the two horses which he 
has presumptoously had harnessed io it tandem- 
wise. J] wonder to myself how it comes to peas 
that these noble youtlis have all eo sallow ‘and 
smoke-d ied an aspect Such yellow parchment 
faces, shaven close, even tu df omtort, have been 
seen gathering ander the Havimarket « onnade 
in London as the hour of the opera drew on 
and in the noble Roman, and all of hue decres, 
you are sure to detect the footlivht air and otngey 


ook which cling to the person of esen he fiat 


mre 
Joy and grief have alike their tears, guilt and 


ushes 
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WADE. 


BY D. 





Ir had been one of those perfect days in the 
latter part of October, which we sometimes have, 
even after the hoar frosts of autumn have come, 
to blight and destroy all nature’s beauty, and to 
warn all living creatures to prepare for the ap- 
proaching wioter. The sun had just sank into 
the western horizon, and even the few last lin- 
gering rays, which for atime were discernable 
upon the high hills and forest tops, had disap- 
peared, and still George Belknap continued to la- 
bor without any apparent fatigue, and with as 
much zeal and activity as if the morning light 
had just dawned, and his day’s work had just 
commenced. 

He was in excellent spirits, for this year the 
crops everywhere yielded abundantly, and the 
sight of the large, full ears of his extensive corn- 
field was sufficient to make any farmer’s heart 
glad, for, from it he expected to realize a hand- 
some profit; and his mind was occupied with 
the various appropriations he intended to make 
of the money which he hoped to receive from 
his summer’s produce. And now having beheld 
him so diligently at work, let us pause for a mo- 
ment, and go back a little in order to give the 
reader some insight into his previous history. 

George Belknap was a young man of about 
twenty-six years of age, of a fine form and no- 
ble bearing, and with a particularly pleasing 
countenance, and he was moreover universally 
beloved and esteemed by all who knew him. 
He had married Mary Grant, a sweet, tidy, 
comely maiden, whose only fortune was her 
pretty face and loving heart; and with that her 

husband was content, for she made him a most 
capital helpmate, always keeping his house in 
perfect order, and discharging her duties in as 
able and efficient a manner as he did his, and 
not a happier home than their’s could be found 
in all New England. It was a short time before 
this, that a general panic had spread through- 
out the colonies. It was the year 1756, and a 
war had broken out between England and 
France, which of course very seriously affected 
the state of things in this country, and the news 
had come that the combined French and Indian 
forces had ¢ d terrible depredations upon 
our border towns, carrying death and destruction 
wherever they went. Intense excitement every- 
where prevailed. Massachusetts appealed loud- 
ly to the courage and patriotism of her sons, 
urging them to arise in their country’s defence, 
and assist in driving the merciless, blood-thirsty 
savages and the almost equa!ly ferocious French- 
men from their borders. George Belknap enlist- 
ed at once, with several of his townsmen; but 
soon the excitement died away. Rumors reached 
them of suspended hostilities, and of a peace like- 
ly to follow; and so much reliance has been 
placed upon these reports, that for a time the 
contemplated prajant of sanding a— --r-4 =a 
against Fort Niagara had been abandoned, and 
Gen. Abercrombie deeming further reinforcements 
unnecessary, very willingly granted permission 
to those who had already enlisted, and had not 
yet joined the army, to remain at home, until 
some fresh outbreak should require their ser- 
vices. ‘Uhis, as well as the bountiful harvests, 
had served to elevate George Belknap’s spirits 
to a wonderful degree, and he was so occupied 
with his own thoughts that he did not notice that 
the sun had set, and that the twilight shadows 
were fust creeping on, when the loud, shrill notes 
of the horn, calling him to supper, made him 
leave his work, and whistling to his dog, he 
started off in the direction of home. He had 
just reached the edge of the corntield, when he 
turned around, and glancing from one end of it 
to the other he viewed with evident satisfaction 
the large amount of labor he had accomplished ; 
when lo! in the very path he had a moment be- 
fore trodden, he beheld the tall, powerful form of 
an Indian, standing at a little distance from him, 
with his keen black eyes fixed full upon him, 
though no sound escaped his lips. On his brow 
he wore a coronet of eagle’s feathers ; a blanket 
was thrown carelessly over his left shoulder, and 
with one hand he grasped his uplifted toma- 
hawk, while with the other he pointed signifi- 
cantly, with his fore-tinger to a dark-brown: hair- 
ed sealp, which hung all dripping with blood at 
his girdle. It was a sight suilicient to make the 
bravest tarn pale, and George Belknap, stout- 
hearted as he was, stoud stupetied with horror 
and amazement. He stood as if spellbound, 
with his eyes mveted upon the dusky form before 
him, and he would gladly have fled, but his 
limbs seemed suddenly deprived of the power of 
motion, Not that the sight of an Indian had 
in itself anything appalling, for in this part of the 
country they were invariably peaceable, well-dis- 








posed towards the whites, and not unfreqnently 
stupped at their dwellings, as they passed to and 
fro on their hunting excursions, to obtain food 
and drink. But it must 
signs, dreams und wonders, spectres, visions 


be remembered that 


and ghosts, were household words among our 
ancestors, and though George Belknap had hith- 
erto ridiculed the whole as idle talk, yet be was 
not altogether free from the superstitions of his 
day and generation. Where had the Indian 
come trom, was the question which arose in his 
mind; he had but a moment before surveyed the 
whole corndeld, and he knew that no Indian was 
there then. 

Was it an apparition? what else could it bet 
for no mortal man had been near him all the day ; 
and as that conviction settled itself upon his 
mind, his knees actually “smote one against the 
other.” Had he the battle-field he 
would have been undaunted and undismayed ; 
he would have rushed with imperuosity into the 
deadliest part of the conflict, and would have 


been upon 


fought valiantly and manfally, without a thought 
of fear; but to be all alone, full three-quarters 
ume, just when the evening 
with an In- 


before him, was a sight cal- 


ofa mile trom h 
shadows were thickening a>out him, 


dian ghost direct 











dito fill even the bravest heart with con- 





cu 
sternation and he 
ity of a panther over the walls, and few, rather 


and be sprang with the agil- 





aS 
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than ran in the direction of home. 
fleeter grew his steps impelled by fear, as ever 
and anon he glanced over his shoulder, and be- 
held the Indian with his uplifted tomahawk hotly 
pursuing him. Once, he hit his foot against a 
stone, and stambled and fell, then the Indian 
halted for a moment uatil he had arisen, and 
the race went on as before. If he slackened his 


ing just such a distance from him; if he turned 
from one side of the road, his companion did the 
same ; if he crossed over to the other, the foot- 


On and on they sped, and when George reach- 
ed the house, he was more dead than alive with 
fatigue and terror. Aain he turned round, but 
the Indian had stopped, and after shaking his 
tomahawk defiantly at him he vanished like 
mist before him. 

Fortunately his wife was so much engaged 
in making tea, and taking up the toast and 


tice him, so that by the time he had taken his 
seat at the table, he had in some degree recover- 
ed from his fright and fatigue. 

“ George, what is the matter?” said his wife, 
as she passed him acup of tea; “are you sick ? 
you lock dreadfully pale.” 

“TI, I don’t know, yes, I believe I am sick. I 
have a headache,” he answered, hardly knowing 
what he said. 

“What can I do for you?” she said quickly, 
quite alarmed by his looks and manner. 

“ Nothing at all, dear, all I need is alittle quiet 
and rest, and I shall soon be better.” 

“Shall I boil you an egg? or will you have 
some of this toast ? I made it expressly for you, 
and it is unusually nice, or perhaps you had rath- 
er have a cracker.” 

“Neither, Mary, I don’t want anything to eat 
to-night, 1 am not hungry at all.” 

“You have been at work too hard, I know 
you have,” said Mary. “I'll go down and see 
if Mr. Trueman wont let John or Jim come and 
help you to-morrow, shall i?” 

But Mr. Belknap did not answer; he had 
not even heard her question. 

“ Wont you have some more sugar or cream 
in your tea!’? said Mary, after the lapse of a 
few minutes, again trying to draw her husband 
into conversation. 

“O no, it is all right, and very nice,” he an- 
swered, drinking it more to please her than be- 
cause he actually wanted it; and then arising 
from the table, he drew his chair quite close to 
the fire, and remained silent and motionless as a 
statue for more than an hour, gazing in upon 
its bright burning embers ; and Mary, perceiving 
that her husband was not in a conversational 
mood, wisely concluded to leave him to his own 
meditations, and procecded to wash and wipe 
the tea-dishes, and to put them away. After that, 
a long silence ensued, which Mary was the first 
to break. 

“ George,” said she, as she came and sat down 
by him, “ what is the matter? semeahind, ba 
sad and dejected ; do tell me what it is, you sure- 
ly wont exclude me from your contidence.” 
“Indeed, I will not, Mary,” said George, 
“you deserve it, and you shall have it. The 
truth is, I have had my warning.” 

“Your warning?’ said Mary in surprise, 
“what do you mean? you astonish me.” 

“IT mean just what I say,” he answered in a 
very serious tone. “I have received the warn- 
ing which death always gives to all before they 
depart.” 

“ And is that all?’ and Mary laughed out- 
right. “ Really, I thought something dreadful had 
happened. | feel as it a load was taken from my 


heart.” : , 
“ And it is dreadful,” said George, in a husky 


voice, “to be cut off in the very morning of my 
life, to die, when I have so many to love and to 
live for, to leave you, my dearest—” 

“Stop,” suid Mary, putting her hand over his 
mouth, “you must not talk so; who has been 
putting these silly notions into your head! I 
thought you were a firm disbeliever in all this 
sort of nonsense.” 

“So, I always have been,” answered her hus- 
band ; “but ‘facts are stubborn things,’ and 1 
can’t discredit the evidence of my own eyes,” 
and he proceeded to relate his evening adventures ; 
how an Indian had risen up before him in the 
cornfield all painted and equipped for bate, how 
he had ran, and been ‘pursued by him ail the 
way home, always keeping just such a distance 
from him, and finally just when he had reached 
his own door, he had shaken his tomahawk de- 
fiantly at him, and then disappeared as sudden- 
ly as he came. 

To all this Mary listened with assumed gravi- 
ty, though she could scarcely refrain from laugh- 
ter. She had no faith in visions, presentiments 
and warnings, which were the favorite topics of 
conversation at the fireside among our ancestors, 
and therefore she could not participate in her 
husband’s fears and forebodings. 

“ George,” said she, “ Lsee through the whole 
affair; this phantom which you have seen, is 
parily the work of your own imagination; you 
were at work all alone in the corntield, and no 
one to talk to, and your mind was doubtless oc- 
cupied with those frightful stories of Indian 
murders and massacres of which we have heard 
so many of late, and you allowed your thoughits 
to dwell so long upon them, that your imagin- 
ation became aroused to such a pitch, that you 
actually believed that you saw an Indian before 

you; that was all. I looked out of the window 
| and saw you running as if some evil spirit was 
| after you, but there wasn’t any Indian, for if 
there had been, 1 should have seen him.” 

“ What was invisible to you, might have been 
visible to me,” answered her husband, quietly. 
“When 1 was about twelve years oid,” said 
Mary, “my mother had a quilting-party, and 
| just as we were nicely seated at the supper-table, 


| a bird came in at the window, and flew around 
! 





| my head three times, and lit on my shoulder for | 


a moment, and then went off through an open 
| window. 


| the old ladies shook their heads, and whispered 
| one to another, ‘poor child, she isu’t long for 
' this world; it’s a dreadful omen, a sure sign of ' savages. 


Fleeter and 


pace, the Indian slackened his also, always keep- 


steps of his pursuer were still close upon his track. | 


cakes for supper, that she did not particularly no- | 


Dismay was on every countenance; 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR 


death.’ 
and for months after she watched me 
stantly, daily expecting to see me droop and 
But you see I disappointed them all. I 
grew tall, and strong, and here I am not quite 
twenty-one, and haven't scarcely seen a sick day 
in my life. What do you think of that, George ? 
If the sign proves false in my case, why should 
it not in yours ?” 

| ‘You are a most capital reasoner,” said Mr. 
| Belknap, affectionately; “you'd do nicely for 
| a lawyer, and I hope your argument will prove 

true, but time will show.” 

He did not tell her that it was the scalp, to 
which the Indian had pointed so impressively, 
the hair of which was exactly the color of his 
own, that had affected him more powerfully than 
anything else. 

“ This is a disagreeable subject, let us drop it 
entirely,” said Mary ; “it never does any good to 
dwell upon these dark things, and we wont be 
80 fuolish as to give way to idle fears, till we 
have some cause for them. Suppose we sing a 
little, that will drive away the blues to perfection. 
O, no, not those solemn things, for you are sol- 
emn enough already,” she said, seeing him take 
up the hymn-book ; “let us have something live- 
ly, some of those good old English ballads, such 
as your grandfather used to sing, Prince Ed- 
ward was a famous man, or Robin Hood ;” and 
in another moment the room was filled with the 
soft, sweet music of her merry melodies ; she sang 
the whole six verses beginning with “ Prince Ed- 
ward was a famous man,” but her husband could 
not join her, a cloud was upon his brow, his 
mind was tilled with dark and sad _forebodings 
of coming evil, he seemed to feel instinctively 
that a terrible death awaited him, and even the 
gaiety of his wife could not dispel his gloom. 

Just then the clattering of horses’ hoofs were 

heard at the door, and a soldier entered. He 
had come, he said, addressing Mr. Belknap, to 
inform him that hostilities had again commenced 
more alarming than ever; that the rumors of 
peace were without auy foundation, got up and 
circulated by the French themselves, to blind 
the eyes of the colonists, until they could have 
time to complete their preparations for a war, 
and Gen, Abercrombie had sent him with orders 
for those who had enlisted, and as many more as 
he could rally, to join the army without delay. 
The soldier delivered this message in a rapid 
and monotonous tone, and with a polite bow he 
departed, to execute his commauds elsewhere, 
while poor Mary upon whose heart his words 
had fallen like a thunder-bolt, threw herself into 
her husband’s arms and burst forth into an un- 
controllable flood of tears, for now for the tirst 
time those terrible apprehensions of some dread- 
ful calamity about to befail them, which had so 
disturbed und distressed her husband, suddenly 
tovk possession of her own soul, aud she gave 
way to her feelings without any attempt to re- 
strain them. 
The next morning the sun shone out in all its 
preasdirc as dubrerer,-ath> yyemthar yam wanen and 
all that the previous one had been, and yet upon 
this morning when all was beaunful, bright and 
joyous, there was weepit, sorrow and purting; 
many a heart was oppressed with sadness, many 
a home was left loncly and desolate, and many 
were separated from loved ones forever, for in 
nearly every town in Massachusetts, some could 
be found who had responded to the call of 
patriotism and duty, and were about to depart 
upon a perilous expedition against Fort Niagara. 
Already the sharp report of the musketry an- 
nounced that the time of departure was at hand, 
and the air resounded with the beating of the 
drum, and the music of the fife; still George 
Belknap lingered, he could not tear himself away 
fiom his young, beautiful and weeping wile, 
without a few more expressions of love and ten- 
derness, the last he felt he ever should bestow 
upon her. 

Never before had he looked so handsome as 
there he stood in the doorway all accoutred and 

quipped for his campaign, with one arm thrown 
lovingly around his wife, whom he was secking 
to cheer and console. His tall, fine form was 
drawn up to its full height, his head was proudly 
erect, and no trace of his previous agitation was 
visible upon his countenance, his dark brown 
hair was thrown carelessly off his forehead, his 
cheek was flushed with excitement, and in his 
eye there was an unusual brilliancy. 

“Mary, my sweet wife,” he said, “my heart 
tells me that I shall never return, for twice last 
night the same Indian that I saw yesterday has 
appeared in my dreams, to warn me of my ap- 
proaching end, but do not mourn or grieve tor 
me, fur I give my life a willing sacrifice to my 
country’s cause, Our separation here, my dearest, 
will be a final one, but remember, Mary, there is 
a heaven above; thither your steps are tending 
as well as mine; there we shall meet again to be 
furever united, and to dwell in those blest man- 
sions of eternal happiness which the Lord has 
prepared for all who love andservehim.” Then 
followed one long and last embrace, and they 


con- 


die. 


| 





parted. ; 
It would be useless to enter upon a detailed 


account of that perilous expedition undertaken 
against Fort Niagara, forall the readers of Amer- 
ican history must be fully aware that the result 
was most disastrous to the hopes of the colonists 
A dreadtul defeat, in which a dreadful loss of 
life was invelved, was followed by a rapid re- 
treat. Indians merciless and blood thirsty con- 
stantly hovered upon the trail of the routed army, 
concealing themselves in the woods and trees, 
to cut off any stragglers or small parties of sul- 





diers who should by chance have become separ- 
| ated from the main body of the army, and many 
| fell victims té6 the unerring aim of their bullets 
| or tomahawks. Among these was George Bel- 
knap; he, together with some dozen of his com- 
| panions, had carelessly fallen in the rear of the 
| army, and were stopping for a few moments to 

drink from a brook, when suddenly a large party 





of Indians who were lying in ambush for them, 
attacked them; taken ¢ 


by as they were, 
and overpowered by numbers, they could make 


surprise 
but a feeble resistance, and fell indiscriminately 


before the mu-ket-shots and tomahawks of the 
Only one escaped to tell the tale. Al- 


My mother grew pale with terror, | 


TON 
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bert Morris a neighbor, and fellow-townsman of 
George Belknap, by a singular fleetness of fot 
| was able, under cover of the smoke, to reach the 
| army. 
The last he saw of his friend, he had fallen up- 
| en the ground, and a tall, powerful Indian, en- 
| veloped in a large blanket, with his head adorn- 
ed with eagle’s feathers, rushed upon him, an- 
*wering the exact description of the one he had 
solemnly protested had appeared before him, but 
| hesaw no more, for atthat moment, he was forced 
to flee to save himself. 

The next morning, a small detachment of 
troops were sent to tae spot of the unfortunate 
encounter, 


The corpses of eleven men were 
found, many of them dreadfully mzagled, and 
all had been scalped by the hands of the ruthless 
savages. Before interment, Mr. Morris took 
from the body of his triend, his handkerchief, 
belt, watch, and such other articles of wearing 
apparel as he thought would afford his wife a 
melancholy satisfaction to behold. 

Poor Mary Belknap, her love for her hsband 
had been little short of adoration; he was the 
light of her life, and upon him were centered all 
the warm, strong affections of her young heart. 
In his death a blight had indeed fallen upon her 
youth and her existence, and all joy and hap- 
piness were forever banished from her soul; the 
elasticity of her step was gone, the bloom faded 
from her cheek, and the light went out from her 
mild b.ue eyes, and she grew daily weaker and 
more emaciated. The kind-hearted neighbors 
were touched with compassion at the sight of her 
grief, and sought by every means in their power 
to alleviate her sutferings, and to console her in 
her sorrow. But that insidious disease, 
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| TOOTRPICKS. 

Where do the toothpicks come from t 
supposed that the Yankee, when he 
necessity of cutting a stick of 
srovide himself with a toothpick, gained the 
knowledye of whittling, and has sinc kept and 
improved upon the lesson. A New Englander 
will produce a too hpick with his knife from al 
| Most everything except a bar of iron, but with all 

his inventive genius it has remained for the na- 

tives of Chili to supply this toothpicking nator 
with a large proportion of the instruments for 
gratifying their habit or necessity. The aged 
and decrepit and the youth of both sexes of Chili 
| are engaged in preparing those little orange sticks 
| that one finds at every restaurant and hotel in 
the city and country. These they whittle out 
with astonishing rapidity, at the rate of five or 
| Six hundred an hour. ‘The sticks are then pack- 
} ed in bundies of a thousand each and seut to 
| New York ; being imported expressly by a lady 
| in Division Street, whose sun superintends their 
| Manufacture in Chili. Here the toothpicks are 
sold for twenty cents a thousand, and scattered 
allover the country—placed in the restaurants 
and hotels, and in the hands of every toothpick- 
| ing Yankee in the republic. To ‘such an ex- 
teut is this traffic carried that the proprietors of 
| the Astor House alone purchase eight or ten bar 
| rels of every importation and retail them among 
j the country hotels, A restaurant with a@ good 
| rua of custom will consume about twenty thew 
rand toothpicks in three weeks. The adage, 
“at's an ill wind that blows nobody good,”” is in 
this case verified, We find that the American 
public by the persistent practice of picking their 
teeth give employment to hundreds of poor per- 
sons and children in Chili, and at the same time 
assist the army of dentists who thrive upon our 
suicidat courses of life. We drink sealding hot 
potations in winter, and freezing mixtures in 
summer, and not content with that are constant- 
y punching our teeth because we have acquired 
the habit, and cannot or will not refrain from it. 
—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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tiun, had marked her for its victim. No skill, 
care or attention could stay the progress of the 
fell destroyer ; she received their attentions grate- 
fully, smiled cheerfully and kindly upon all, but 
utcered no complaint, and shed no tears ; and just 
4s the spring was opening in all its beauty and 
freshness, all that remained of the young, beauti- 
ful and beloved Mary Belknap was cousigned to 
the cold and silent grave. 

She had indeed gone to that world where 
there are no tears, sorrow or parting, there to be 
united to that loved one who had gone before, 
and to dwell forever with him awid celestial glo- 
ries of Paradise. Thus ends my Indian legend. 
Reader, this is no idle tale L have been telling 
you, for the story was related to me some years 
ago, by a very aged man, a nephew of the la- 
meuted George Belknap, and 1 have given it to 
you subsiantially us it was told me, with a very 
few embellistiments, under fictitious names. 
Living as we doin this age of enlightenment 
and progress, it is difficult for us to conceive, 
how the minds of our ancestors could have been 
so darkened by ignorance and superstition as to 
have believed in the visitations of ghosts, and to 
consider every slight deviation from the common 
course of nature a forerunner, or warning of 
some coming event, yet it wasevenso. The sad 
ster of Georve Be was fully believed at his 
tion to generation. tail, USUI, Citieerewe 
tree beneath the refreshing shadow of which I 
have sported and played in childhood, and gath- 
ered nuts in the autumn, marks where the ghost of 
the Indian is said to have appeared to warn George 
Belknap of his approaching end, and the wall 
over which he sprang has been rebuilt three times 
since then, and many come every year to visit 
the spot, and to listen with melancholy interest 
to the oft repeated Legend of Chestuut Hill. 
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OIL FOR BOOTS AND HARNESS. 


Some practice and a great deal of reasoning 
from analogy has proved that the very best oil 
toc all applications to leather is the common cas- 
tor oil (trum the bean of Palma Christa plant), 
and identical with that with which careful moth- 
ers someiime nauseate their childien. One of the 
reasons for its value is that it has less affiaity for 
water than any other vil, and less tendency to 
harden or thicken the leather, as neatsfuot and 
vther animal oils do. Leather that has been fre- 
quently saturated with any kind of animal fat 
and exposed to the water, as boots and harness 
ure, instead of remaining pliable, becomes hard 
and dry, losing its elasticity, aud tinally becom- 
ing brittle aud worthless; but that which is oiled 
with the extract of the Palma Christa bean, and 
in a less degree with flaxseed oil, appears to re- 
tain ils fibrous toughness a great deal longer. 
Vhe oil is naturally viscid, containing some giuti- 
hous matter, which serves a better purpose than 
animal oil to exclude the water, which, when ab- 
serbed in leather, is the real cause of its non- 
elasticity. Castor oil, if bought by the gallon, 
is nut expensive. It was manufactured a few 
years agu in Illinois and sold at fifiy cents a gal- 
jon, aud the beans were grown as a field crop at 
titty cents a bushel. dt is well worth the while 
of farmers to give castor vil a tial as a lubrica- 
wor of leather. —Scventife American, 


pea cena 
SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


We know of a farmer in this county who had 
the biues last spring, aud was very anxious to yet 
rid of his farm—in fact went beyying for a cus- 
tomer at twenty dollars per acre—but no castomn- 
erturned up. ‘The tarmer being unable to get 
rid of his land, went to work and put in a crop— 
tilled las land with seed. The crop came along 
in the due course of events; it was very good ; 
the expense besides the farmer's own _lnbor wes 
very light, and now the resule is that from every 
he re of land which he tried to yet rid of at twen- 
ty dollars per acre, be takes otf a crop whic h nets 
him the pretry little sum of twenty-three dollars — 
just three dollars more than the price asked for 
‘nis land. He has the price of the land in his 
pocket, and owns the land besides. That dis- 
proves the old adage which informs us that we 
“cannot eat our bread and have it too.” We 
recommend this to the attention of our Eastern 
friends, and all beside. —/owa paper. 
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SPONTANEOUS HYDROPHOBIA. 


The Gazette Hebdomadaire (French medical 
paper) gives the case of a little bov, nine years 
and a half old, who was bitten by a dog driven 
with a stick from a house whither he ha: follow. 
ed abatcher. The wounds were healed in about 
ten days; but furty-exht days after the accident 
the child was seized with ail the symptoms of 
hydrophobia, and died in jess than twenty-four 
hours. The dog presented vo symptoms of the 

wiy, but was, when he bit the unfortunate 
vy, a fitof anger, increased by hanger, ‘This 
case proves that anger may engeuder the rabid 


virus temporaniy iu the deg. 
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Those always absent in company should be 
always absent from 1. 
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Our Curious Department. 
[Prepared for The Flag of our Union ] 

What will a Glass of Water hold P 

It is generally thought that when a vessel is full of 
water aoy solid substance immersed in it will cause it to 
overflow—and such will be the case if the substance is 
not soluble in the water; but the philosophic truth, that 
in dissolving # body you do not increase the volume of 
the solvent, may be proved by a simple and interesting 
‘xperiment. Saturate a certain quantity of water at @ 
moderate heat with three ounces of fugar, and when it 
will no longer receive, there ix room in it for two ounces 
Of salt of tartar, and after that foran ounce and adrachm 
of green vitriol, pearly six drachme of nitre, the same 
*y of sal ammoniac or smelling salts, two drachine 
and 4 scruple of alum, and a drachm and a balf of borax ; 
when all these are dissolved in it, it will not have in- 
creased in volume. 





Singular Fact. , 

Frank Varnums, the only jodividual saved from the 
brig Mary Pierce, lately wrecked, in his statement of the 
circumstances, says that he kept his place on the wreck 
by thrusting his knife into a worm-eaten spot upon the 
keel, and holding on. “ A gentleman now Visiting this 
city,” says the Newport News, “informs us that he wos 
one cf the crew of that ill-fated vessel during a portion of 
1859; that in July of that year she was hauled into dock 
in London and coppered, and the very place which wie 
the means of saving Varnum’s life purposely left uncop- 
pered, it being the design at some future time to replace 
it witha sound piece of wood.” 

Shakspeare’s will is tied up in one sheet with thore of 
Milton and Napoleon, aud may be seen at Doctors’ Com- 
mons, London In the will of the Bard of Avon is an in- 
terlineation of his own handwriting —" I give unto my 
wife my brown best bed with the furniture It is proved 
by Willian Buyd, July 22, 1616. The will of the minstrel 
of Paradise’ is a noncupative one, taken by bis daughter, 
the great poet being biind. That of Napoleon fe rigned 
with a bold hand; the codicil, on the contrary, written 
shortly before his death, exbibits the then weak state of 
his body. 

A Gormandizer. 

There was caugit, says the Banffahire (Scotland) Jour- 
nal, the other day, by one of the boats belonging to Port 
Gordon, @ large cod, which, on being opened, was found 
to contain eleven full-grown herring, quite fresh, besides 
& great many that were besinning to undergo decom posi- 
tiom, al-c seven half grown crabs—a very fair take in for 
his codship, and sufficient to bave served him on @ pretty 
loug voyage. 

A curious Fish. 

Area-moostr has been taken In the salmon weirs on 
the river Bride, weighing fourteen hundred weight. The 
head resembles that of a culf, the body of @ datkich gray, 
with four webbed feet. None of the fishermen can give 
the name of the animal. 
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THE WELCOME GUEST, 

This is the title of a large and brilliant family paper 
now just sbeut to commence ite third s lume. Tt is tie 
tended, a8 its name indicates, for the liome Cikcts, apd 
its individuality consists in ite forusang Just fuch @ jour 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it allords ® Vast smount of eatertaining read- 
i No continued stories are introduced, por adver- 
tissnents admitted, so that the object of the greatest 
variety and compieteness ie attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto Foam, presenting 
in each mumber thirty-two sarge columns of orginal and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Gnely 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of em 
nent wen and of famous women, prose aud poetic genie, 
ail that i« worthy of pote in the foreign and domestic 
news, gome.p Of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, formiog » wost captivating weekly 
melange. The pian of ite issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, emet and west It is entirely 
neutral in polities, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, prelerring % make itelf @ Waetcome GUeeTt to each 
end ali, rather than to ioduige in jarring discussions. Ne 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages which 
addrese themselves to the best taste aod epprecsation of 
every ove. Ju all respects it le 


FRESH AND BERAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the public @ corps of SEW AND BEiLitaST 
s, and it wili follow the send of be other journal 
tha published It presents e chaste and elegant head 
ing, avd is printed upon heavy, fine white peper one 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it Thus 
forming of 


| THE WELCOME GUEST, 


a charming vieltor for any family in the land In the ed 


















| itorial couduct of the paper, e corps of lady conteibuuds 
| are organised, as well as severe: et me eritere of the 
other sex, and it le promised that no weekly journal in 


| 
| the world «hail excel it in pasting variety, and the uni- 
| versal interest of each successive rue 

Owning one of the oidert an largest uewrpeper eotab- 
lishmente in the United States, the sulecriber ; 
uniimited farilities which ensure the com le 
exreveoce of this macmeth weekly journal 











| THUMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 

| Owe Scmecniaca sa 
| Two Scnecninens a 
| ®:x Sceecurmans P os. 
| Twelve Scesckinens and Ome to getter-op of ciuh 1h # 


SINGLE COPIRS POUR CENT# 
Tus Pis6 ev ove Uston and Tus Wacous Over? will 
be sent together for O42 o year 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
Tay Winter Street, Boston, Mase 






















































(Written for The Ftag of our Unioa. | 
OUR SAILOR BOY’S RETURN. 





BY B. B. ROULNSON. 


Tle is standing once more on his native shore, 
Above him his native #ky ; 

O, deep is the joy of the sailor boy, 
As he lifts his beaming eye. 


He has been away for many a day, 
Ploughing old ocean's wave ; 

He has floated wide, by wind and tide, 
Above many a nameless grave. 


He has faced the cold, where the iceberg rolled 
Deep down in the Polar Sea, 

And gazed with delight on the wierd northern light, 
As it bathed the white hilltep and lea. 


He has paced the green strandof many a land, 
Where roses bloomed sweet in the bowers ; 

But the pestilence grim lay waiting for him, 
Among the bright tropical flowers. 


He looked death in the eye, when the storm-king on 
bigh 
His pinions of darkness had spread, 
And shrieking aloud from the ebon cloud, 
He hovered above his bright head. 


With a fear-stricken crew and a lee shore in view, 
He stood undismayed at his post; 

Though fearful the gule, he bent every sail, 
To speed from the drear, rocky coast. 


But his perils all past, he is standing at last 
On the Kennebec’s beautiful shore, 

And he lifts his glad eye to his dear native sky, 
And thanks God that bis wanderings are o'er. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
THE MYSTERIOUS ARTIST. 
A 8TORY FROM SPANISH HISTORY. 


BY JOHN RO8S DIX. 


In the year 1630, there dwelt in the city of Se- 
His house 
was a focus of attraction to all lovers of art, and 
one morning in summer several youths were seen 
They entered the 
studio. Murillo was not there as yet, and so 
each of the pupils walked up quickly to his easel, 


ville, the celebrated painter, Murillo. 
approaching the dwelling. 
to examine the work of the last evening. 


“ Pray, gentlemen,” 


night?” 


“ What an absurd question !”’ replied Cordova. 
“Don’t you recollect that we all came away 


together ?” 


“ This is a foolish jest, gentlemen,” answered 
“Last evening I cleaned my palette 
with the greatest care, aud now it is as dirty as 


Isturitz. 


if some one had used it all night.” 


“‘ Look,” exclaimed Carlos, “‘ here is a small 
figure in the corner of my canvass, and it is not 
I should like to know who it is 


badly done. 
amuses himself every morning with sketchin 


figures, sometimes on my canvass, sometimes on 
There was one yesterday on your 


the walls. 
easel, Ferdinand.” 


“It must be Isturisz.” paid Beedineattos, “we 


all know you are not capable of sketching such 


a figure as that.” 


“ At least,” answered Isturitz, “I never made 


a sketch so bad as that of yours; one woul 
think you had done it in jest.” 


“And my pencils are quite wet,” said Gon- 


zalo, in his turn.“ ‘Lruly, strange things go o 
here during the night.” 


“Do you not think, like the negro, Gomez, 
that it is the devil who comes and plays all these 


tricks ¢’’ said Isturitz. 


“Truly,” said Mendez, who had not yet spok- 
en, being absorbed in admiration of the various 


figures that were sketched with the hand of 
master in different parts of the studio, “if th 
devil of the negroes draws in this manner, hi 


would make a beautiful head of the virgin in my 


* Descent from the Cross.’ ” 
With these words Mendez approached hi 


easel, and started as he saw on his canvass, 
roughly sketched, a most beautiful head of the 


virgin. 


“Ah, what is the matter?” said a rough 


voice. 


The pupils turned at the sound, and all made 


& respectful obeisance to the great master. 


“ Look, Senor Murillo, look !’’ exclaimed the 


youths, as they pointed to the easel of Mendez. 


“Who has painted this head?” exclaimed 
Murillo, hastily. “ Speak—tell me. He who has 
sketched this virgin will one day be the master 


of us all. Murillo wishes he had done it 
Mendez, my dear pupil, was it you ?” 
“No, senor.” 


“ Was it you, then, Isturitz, or Ferdinand, or 


Carlos ¢” 
But they all gave the same reply as Mendez. 


“It could not, however, come here without 


hands,” said Murillo, impatiently. 


“i think, sir,” said Cordova, the youngest of 
the pupils, “ that these strange pictures are very 
To tell the truth, such wonderful 
things have happened here, one scarce knows 


alarming. 


what to believe.” 
“ What are they?” asked Murillo. 


“According to your orders, senor, we never 


leave the studio without putting everything in 
order, cleaning our paleties, cleansing our 
brushes, and arranging our easels, but when we 
return in the morning, not only is everything in 
coufusion, our brushes tilled with paint, our 
palettes dirtied, but here and there are sketches, 
all admirable, as you yourself have seen.” 

“This is curious,” observed Murillo. “Se- 
bastian,” he continued, addressing a little 
mulatto boy, about fuurteen years old, who ap- 
peared at his call, did I not desire you to sleep 
here every night?” 

“Yes, master,” said the boy, timidly. 

“And have you done so!” 

“ Yes, master.” 

“Speak, then, who was here last night and 
this morning before these gentlemen came ?” 

No reply. 

“Ah, you don’t choose to answer?” said 
Murillo, pulling his ear. 
“No one, master; no one.” 
“ That is false!” 


exclaimed Isturitz, angri- 
ly, “which of you remained in the studio lust 


| “No one but me, I swear to you, master,” 
| cried the mulatto, flinging himself on his knees 
in the middle of the statio. 

“Listen to me,” said Marillo, “1 wish to 
know who has sketched this head of the virgin. 
This night, in place of going to bed you shall 
keep watch, and if by to-morrow you do not dis- | 
cover who the culprit is, you shall have twenty- 
five strokes from the lash.” | 

From the commencement till the termination 
of the hoar of instraction, Murillo was too much 
absorbed with his pencil to allow a word to be 
spoken but what regarded their occupation, but 
the he disapp i, the pupils made 
ample amends for this restraint; and as the un- 
known painter occupied all their thoughts, the 
conversation naturally turned to that subject. 

“ Beware, Sebastian, of the lash,” said Mendez, 
“and watch well for the culprit; but give me the 
Naples yellow.” | 
“You do not need it, Senor Mendez ; you have | 
made it yellow enough already; and as to the 
culprit, I have already told you itis the Zombi.” 
“ Are these negroes fuols or asses with their 
Zombi?”’ said Gonzalo, laughingly. “ Pray, 
what is a Zombi ?” 

“QO, an imaginary being, of course. But take 
care, Senor Gonzalo,” continued Sebastian, with 
a mischievous glance at his easel, “ for it must be 
the Zombi who has stretched the left arm of your 
St. John to such a length, that if the right re- 
sembles it, he will be able to tie his shoe-strings 
without stooping.” 

“ Do you know, gentlemen,” said Isturitz, as 
he glanced at the painting, “ that the remarks of 
Sebustian are much to the point?” 

“ Q, they say that negroes have the face of an 
ape and the tongue of a parrot,” rejoined Gon- 
zalez, carelessly. 

“Who knows,” said Mendez, who had not 
digested the Naples yellow, “ that from grinding 
the colors he may one day astonish us by show- 
ing that he knows one from another.” 

“To know one color from another, and to 
know how to use them, are very different things,’ 
replied Sebastian, slily. 

The students then departed, bidding him to 
keep watch and catch the Zombi. 

It was night, and the studio of Murillo was 
silent as the grave. A single lamp burned on a 
marble table, and a boy, whose sable hue har- 

monized with the surrounding darkness, leaned 
against an easel. Immovable and still, he was 
so deeply absorbed in his meditations, that the 
door of the studio was opened by one who sev- 
eral times called him by name. Presently he 
raised his eyes which rested on a tall and hand- 
some negro. 

“Why do you come here, father?” he said, in 
a melancholy tone. 

“To keep you company, Sebastian.” 

“ There is no need, father, I can watch alone.” 

“But what if the Zombi should come ?” 

“T do not fear him.” 

After some expostulation the father retired. 
The moment Sebastian found himself alone, he 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Twenty-five lashes to-morrow, if I do not 
tell who sketched these figures and perhaps 
more if Ido. O, my God, come to my aid !’”” he 
cried, and throwing himself on a couch he soon 
fell fust asleep. 

Sebastian awoke at daybreak—it was only 

three o’clock—any other boy would probably 
have gone to sleep again ; not so Sebastian, who 
had but these three hours he could call his 
own. 
“ Courage,” he exclaimed, as he shook him- 
self awake, “three hours are thine, then profit 
by them. To begin, these figures must be ef- 
faced,” and seizing a brush he approached the 
virgin, which, viewed by the soft light of the 
morning dawn, appeared more beautiful than 
ever. 

“No,” said he, “rather let me finish it.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words, when 
seizing a palette, he seated himself at his easel, 
and was svon totally absorbed in his occupation. 
Hour after hour passed unheeded by Sebastian, 
who was too much engaged by the beautiful cre- 
ation of his pencil to mark the rapid flight of 
time. 

But who can describe the horror and constern- 
ation of the unhappy slave, when, on suddenly 
turning round, he beheld all the pupils, with his 
master at their head, standing before him? Se- 
bastian never once thought of justifying himself, 
and with his palette in one haud, and his brushes 
in the other, he hung down his head, awaiting 
+ | the punishment he believed he had so justly 
merited. 

Murillo having with a gesture of his hand 
imposed silence on his pupils, approached Se- 
bastian, and concealing his emotion, said, in a 
cold and severe tone : 


d 


n 


a 
ec 
ie 


“Who is your master, Sebastian ?” 
“You,” replied the boy, in a tone scarcely 
audible, 

“T mean your drawing-master ?”” 

“ You, senor.” 

“ It cannot be, I never gave you lessons,” said 
the astonished painter. 

“ But you gave them to others, and I listened 
to them.” 
“And you have done better than listen, you 
have protited by them,” exclaimed Murillo, un- 
able any longer to admiration. 
“ Gentlemen, does this boy merit punishment or 
reward ¢”” 


conceal his 


“A reward, senor,” cried all the pupils. | 
“ That is well, but what shall it be ¢”’ | 
Several mentioned sums of money, and one 
suggested a new holiday dress. 

“Speak, Sebastian,”’ said Murillo. 





“ Tell me 
| what you wish for, for Iam so pleased with your 
| beautiful composition, that I will grant any re- 
| quest you may make.” 
| It was long before the boy spoke, and then in 
a voice choked with sobs, he asked freedom—for | 
himself? No—freedom for his father! 

“ And thine also,” said Murillo, who flung his 
arms around him, and pressed him to his breast. 
“ Your pencil,’ he said, “ shows that you have 


| talent; your request proves that you have a 
heart; the artist is complete. From this day 
| consider yourself not only as my pupil, but my 


| better known under the title of the Mulatto of 


| republic but has studied readin,’ ‘ritin’, and 


| rival was wormwood to Incledon. 


ee ; 
discussing his prawns and bohea ; 
| breakfast was over, took Power's arm and led 





son. Happy Murillo, I have done more than 
paint, I have made a painter.” 
Murillo kept his word, and Sebastian Gomez, 


Murillo, became one of the most celebrated 


| painters of Spain. 





THE GLORY OF “ EDICATION.” 
If any of our readers are conscientiously op- 





posed to a hearty laugh, we advise them to pass | ~ 
| over the following short address, for which the 


Knickerbocker is responsible : 

My hearers,—My text an’t in Worcester’s 
Pictorial, nor Webster's big quarto; but it is in 
the columns of the “ Bumkum Flagstaff and In- | 
dependent Echo :” “ Edication is the creownin’ | 
glory of the United’n States’n.” ; 

Thar an’t a feller in all this great and glorious 





rithmetic. Thar an’t a youngster so big that 
you couldn’t drown him in a spit-box, but what 
has read Shakspeare’s gogerphiy, and knows that 
all the world is a stage with two poles instead of 
one, like a common stage; and that it keeps 
goin’ reound and reound on its own axis, not 
axin’ nothin’ o’ nobody, for “ Edication is the 
creownin’ glory of the United’n States’n.” 
Who was it that durin’ the great an’ glorious 
Revolution, by his eloquence quenched the spirit 
of ‘Toryism ?” An American citizen. Who was 
it that knocked thunder out of the clouds, and 
took a streak o’ greased lightnin’ for a tail to his 
kite? An American citizen.’ Who was it that 
invented the powder that will kill a cockroach, if 
you put a little on his tail, and then tread on 
him?) An American citizen. Who was it that 
discovered the Fat Boy, and captured the wild 
and ferocious “ What is it?’ An American 
citizen. O, it’s a smashin’ big thing to be an 
American citizen! King David would have 
been an American citizen, and the Queen of 
Sheba would have been naturalized, if it could a 
bin did, for “ Edication is the creownin’ glory 
of the United’n States’n.” : 
When you and I shall be no more; when this 
glorious Union shall have gone to eternal smash ; 
when Barnum shall have secured his last curios- 
ity, at a great expense; then will the historian 
dip his pen in a georgious bottle of blue-black 
ink, and write, “ Kdication was the creownin 
glory of the United’n States’n.” 





PEMMICAN. 
The mode in which pemmican is manufactured 


A. H., Medford, Mass. —The officers of the 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ ~~ Procrustes, in mythology, was a fimous rob- 
be ot ancient "Gyeeen, who tortured his victims by 
placing them on ao iron bed, which their stature was | 
made to fit by stretching or mutilating them so as to 
suit their dimensions; Tueneren neg meta- 

* bed o rocrus! 
phorical expression, the - a 
Suglish) are three kings-at-armes, Garter, Claren- 
A aol hemor six heralds styled Windsor, Chester, 
Lancaster, Somerset, York and Richmond; and four 
Str styled Portcullis, Rouge Dragon, Blue 
antle and Porte Croix 

De = Warrant officers in the navy are the boatewain, 

carpenter. 

Bh foe em at vi et armis is where an act 
is déne which is an immediate injury to another's per- 
son or property, such as an assault aud battery, or 
breaking and entering & houre. 

R. G.—Travertin is # limestone de 
holding carbonate of lime in solut The word isa 
corruption of t/burtmus, this kind of stone being formed 
in abundance by the river Anio at Tibur vear Kome. 

I. C., Concord, N. H—If you go on the rtage without 
transcendent talents for the difficult role of an actor, 
perhaps even with them, you must look to years of trial, 
hardship and suffering. Ask any old actor to relate his 
experience, and you will see what the profession is. 

Puri —Sir David Brewster says the telescope was not 
used before the beginning of the 17th century. 

Q. E. D.—The modern term “ esquire’ is derived from 

the classical word seu¢um (shield), through the middle 

; Latin, seutiger (shield-bearer). 
Amateur.—1. It isan English notion that there are no 
od landscapists among hay Lh, dines anges Ia 
coutrary, many of the French landscape-painter 
on atunicable. 2. Sroyon is a formidable rival to Rosa 
Bouwheur 

Srupent.—There are two ancient and authentic copies of 
the Pentateuch—one written io Samaritan or Phaesican 
characters, the other in Chaldean, whica was prefe rred 
and adopted by the Jews after their return frou Baby- 


osited from water 


jon. 7 

G. C.—The council of Nice waa convened at Nicwa by the 
Kmperor Constantine, A. D., 826, to settle the ditficul- 
ties which had arisen in the Curistian Church respect- 
ing the doctrines of Arius. 

C. © —The chef de batallion in the French service answers 
to our ** major.” 

a eee an epeieiiell, Mass.—The Japanese swords, 
kuives and daggers exhibit extraordinary skill in the 
manufacturers. We saws sword the other day of most 
admirable workmanship and temper, and beautifully 











is not generally known; and it is a very impor- 
tant article of consumption on all long voyages, 
more particularly of the Arctic voyagers; in 
fact, it is nothing more nor less than condensed 
or concentrated human food. The round or 
buttock of beef, of the best quality, having been 
cut into thin steaks, from which the fatand mem- 
branous parts were pared away, was dried in a 
malt-kiln over an oak tire, until its moisture was 
entire dissipated and the fibre of the meat be- 
came friable. It was then ground in a malt- 
mill, when it resembled finely-grated meat. Be- 
ing afterwards mixed with nearly an equal 
weight of melted beef suet or lard, the prepara- 
tion of plain or simple pemmican was complet- 
ed; but to render it more agreeable to the accus- 
tomed palate a proportion of the best Levant 
currants was added to part of it, and part was 
sweetened with sugar. After the ingredients 
were well incorporated by stirring, they were 
transferred to tin canisters capable of containing 
about 85 Ibs. each; and having been firmly 
rammed down, and allowed to contract further 
hon tails & Ball Hoe Wert n't emd, 
which was then covered with a piece of tin and 
soldered up.—Country (Gentleman. 


b. 
A THOUGHT FOR YOUNG MEN. 


More may be learned by devoting a few mo- 
ments daily to reading, than is commonly sup- 
posed. Five pages may be read in fifteen min- 
utes, at which rate one may peruse twenty-six 
volumes, of two thousand pages each, in a year. 
You say you have none to guide you. The best 
scholars and men of science will’ tell you by far 
the most valuable part of their education is that 
which they have given themselves. Volumes 
have been filled with the biography of self-taught 
men. Thinkof Franklin, the printer; of Linne, 
the shoemaker; of John Hunter, the cabinet- 
maker ; of Herschel, the musician; of Donald, 
the weaver; of Turner, the printer; of Burritt, 
the blacksmith. Love learning, and you will be 
learned. Where there is a will there is a way. 
Begin at once, take Time by the forelock, and 
remember that it is only the first step that costs, 
and having begun, resolve to learn something 
every day. Strike the blow, and avoid the 
weakness of those who spend half of life in think- 
ing what they shall do next. Always have a 
volume near you which you may catch up at 
such minutes as are your own. It is incredible, 
until trial has been made, how much real knowl- 
edge may be acquired in these broken fragments 
of time, which are like the dust of gold and 
diamonds.—//ome Educator. 








MY TURN. 


When Rey. Mr. Hill was returning from Ire- 
land, he found himself much annoyed by the 
reprobate conduct of the captain and mate, who 
were sadly given tothe scandalous habit of swear- 
ing. First the captain swore at the mate; then 
the mate swore at the captain; then they both 
sworeat the winds. Mr. Hill called to them for 
“fair play.” 

“Stop, stop,” said he, “let us have fair play, 
gentlemen, it is my turn now.” . 

“At what is ityour turn?” asked the captain. 

“ At swearing,” replied Mr. Hill. 

_ Well, they waited and waited, until their pa- 
tience was exhausted, and they wished Mr. Hill 
to make haste and take his turn. He told them 
however, that he had a right to take his own 
time, and swear at his own convenience. The 
captain replied, with a laugh, “ Perhaps you 
don’t mean to take your turn !” K 

“Pardon me, captain,” answered Mr. Hill 
“T shall do so as soon as I can find the good of 
doing it.” Mr. Hill did not hear another oath 
on the voya, —Life of Hill. 
+o - 

BRAHAM AND INCLEDON. 
A strong j 
singers. The very sight of his more popular 























ealousy subsisted between these two 


j the latter and Power were breakfasting with 


One morning 
| 
| 
| 


Street, the editor of the Courier, at Brighton, 
when Braham droppedin. Incledon sat sallenty | 
and, when 


him down to the beach. Here they walked in 
silence, until Incledon, suddenly disengaging his 
arm, uplifted his hands over the waters, and 
ed torth a song, at the full extent of his 
iticent voice. ‘* There!” exclaimed he, tri- | 
ntly, “let the little Jew boy do that!”"— 
's Miscellany. 





ur 
Bentley 





+2ere er 


The soul really grand is only tested by its er- | 
rors. As we know the true might of the intellect 
by the rich resources and patient strength with 
which it redeems a failure, so do we prove the 
elevation of the soul by the courageous return 
into light, its instinctive rebound into higher air, 
after some error that has darkened its vision and 
soiled its plumes.—Liulwer. 


| fought and endured in vain 


mounted. The Chinese weapous are clumsy and ill- 


wrought. 
Rerr-roint.—With a fair knowledge of arithmetic you 
can easily master navigation. 





NAPOLEON AND GARIBALDI. 

Two men of European birth and position are 
now engaging the attention of the world. Both 
of them have passed through a series of adven- 
tures and vicissitudes quite as marvellous as any 
recorded in the pages of romance, and both of 
them have attained greatness. These two men 
are Louis Napol and Giuseppe Garibaldi. 
But they have attained greatness and influence 
by very different paths ; and while the greatness 
ot one may be compared to the lurid flame of a 
conflagration, that of the other may be likened 
to the pure light of a planet which vivities and 
genially warms everything it shines upon. For- 
tune, in a great measure, has conquered for Napo- 





It is doing no injustice to the ruler of France 
to assert that personal ambition has distinctively 
shaped nearly all of his public acts. His efforts 
have all been put forth, first to secure the gran- 
deur of Napoleon; what he has done for France 
has been subsidiary, not prompted by patriotism, 
but by self-interest. His first attempt to disturb 
the existing order of things in France, under 
Louis Philippe, was certainly not made in accord- 
ance with the wishes of a majority of his coun- 
trymen. Royal clemency once spared the con- 
spirator ; fortune a second time saved him from 
perpetual imprisonment. ‘The third time, in- 
deed, he gained a foothold by the popular will, 
and swore solemnly to maintain inviolate a re- 
publican form of government. He was not 
morally absolved from the obligation he assumed 
by the fact that the very assembly he overthrew 
was conspiring to ruin the republic ; that a ma- 
jority of them were ready to commit perjury ; 
for behind them were the people, long-suffering 
and loyal, and guilty only of the determination 
of substituting a better man than Louis Napoleon 
for their chief. We need not rehearse the guilty 
and bloody scenes of the coup d'état. In a few 
hours after a fierce and debauched soldiery had 
slaughtered hundreds of unresisting Parisians, 
the stains were washed from the pavement, and 
ashes were strewn by cartloads to soak up their 
innocent blood; but those stains rest upon the 
page of history. All the splendors and the vic- 
tories of the imperial regime, all that it has done 
for commerce, manufactures, agriculture, science 
and art cannot obliterate those red blotches. If 
Louis Napoleon should die to-morrow there will 
be no true mourners for his fate. The allegiance 
of his vassals will be transferred readily to 

another, and the swords of his marshals flash 
forth as bright at the command of a new ruler. 
But look at the record of Garibaldi His 
whole career has been unstained by a suspicion 
of personal ambition. 


Every aspiration of his 
soul has been patriotic. 


To aid his countrymen 
in securing their independence was the first ob- 
ject of his life. When the struggle in Italy be- 
came hopeless he went wherever he fuund a peo- 
ple in arms against their oppressors, to peril his 
life in their cause. The moment the light of 
hope broke anew through the clouds upon his | 
struggling country he was again upon her soil, 
sword in hand, to defend her, ready to dare all 
and do all that man could do in her behalf. De- | 
spising pomp and parade, interpreting high posi- | 
tion only as imposing an obligation to incur an | 
increase of peril and hardship, he has surpassed | 
any soldier in his ranks in daring and endurance. 
More than once he has had it ir 





1 his power to 


| STasp the reins of authority and create a splendid 


independent position for himself. But whenever | 
the exigency that rendered it necessary for him 

to assume absolute dictatorial I : 
sphere has passed away, 


wer in his 








nas hastened to lay 


| aside its attributes, regarding it only as a trust 


from the people. He, who might have enriched | 
himself with vanquished remained 
poor, as humble and unostentations in the hoar 


of military and political triamph, as when an 


spoil, has 


| exile and fugitive, in the hour of defeat and des 


olation. And he has not lived and toiled, and 


If he dies now, his | 





} 
| word for his countrymen, mighty as an 


} pen. 


name will be a tower of strength and a rallying 


army 
with banners.” But let us trust that his dave 
may be long—that he may live to see peace and 
prosperity restored to his free and united country ; 
live to be hailed by the whole world as the Wash 
ington of Italy ! 
a 
INDIAN ATROCITIES. 

On the third or fourth of last May, Mr. Nor- 
man H. Canfield, of Butte county, California, in 
company with six of his friends, went to Pyramid 
Lake to see Winnemeca, an lodian, and to ob- 
tain permission from him to work a silver mine 
in the neighborhood without being disturbed. 
At this period hostilities broke out between the 
Indians and the Americans, and nothing more 
was heard of Mr. Canfield and his lithe e 
No doubt, however, was entertained that 


m 
pany. 


| the unfortunate miners, notwithstanding (heir pa 


cific intentions, had been massacred by the red- 
skins. Colonel Hays, at the head of a volunteer 
force, set out to chastise the Indians. Two 
friends of Mr. Cantield were in his battahon, but 
among all the bodies they helped to bury they 
were unable to discover the objects of their 
special search. 
A detachment of United States’ regulars, in a 
march along the borders of the lake discovered 
seven human bodies, bound to as many trees, and 
partially carbonized. The redskins had burned 
their prisoners alive. One of them was easily 
identified as the body of Mr. Cantield, tor oily 
the legs and lower part of the trunk were «o.- 
sumed. His companions were also recognized. 
The contracted and rigid muscles of their faces 
bore the imprint of the horrible sufferings they 
endured, before death came to their relief. The 
victims of this execrable crime of the Indians 
were buried in one grave at the point where the 
Truckee River empues into the ’yramid Lake. 
We wish that this was an exceptional inci- 
dent ; but atrocity marks every collision between 
the redand the white men. It is easy enough 
for us at the East to talk sentimentally about the 
“poor Indian,” and to concoct visionary plans 
for civilizing him; but the men of the West, 
those who have met the Indians on the war path, 
who have seen him on the hunting-groand, and 
in his wigwam, know that the Indian of poetry 
and romance is no more like the Indian of actual 
life than one of Milton’s angels is like Mephis- 
topheles. The actual Indian is lazy, sensual, sel- 
fish, cruel and ferocious. He hates civilization 
and its arts, and he hates and fears the whites, 
He has no faith aud no sincerity, and is, in short, 
a “hopeless case.” The only way to deal with 
the Indians is to punish them severely, whenever 
they commit an outrage on any of the whites. 
Mercy to them is cruelty to our own frontiersmen, 
to their wives and families. ‘They understand no 
arguments but steel and lead. 
Colonel Hays and General Harney are alone 
fitted to deal with them. 
Sentimental young ladics may lament over the 


rapid disappearance . of the painted and plumed 
wirrors, and fall in love with such braves as 


Young Blackhawk, but the women of the far 
west shudder as they draw their children closer 
to their bosoms at the very name of Indian, 
With them it is associated with blazing homes, 
and violated hearths—murdered husbands and 
captive daughters, and they rejoice that the 
hated and worthless race is disappearing from the 
face of this fair continent. 


Such men as 





WIND-WAGONS. 

Some experiments have been made with wind- 
wagons in Kansas this summer. One of these 
contrivances took a party from the Missouri 
River to Pike’s Peak in twenty days. Another 
of these wagons started from Oskaloosa, two or 
three weeks since, and went on finely for a day 
or two till it was overtaken by a gale which drove 
it on at the rate of forty miles an hour until it 
tumbled into a ravine, smashing the vehicle into 
fragments and terribly bruising the travellers. 
These wind-wagons are well enough in a ten- 
knot breeze, but are unruly when it blows yreat 
guns. Still, we think the Kansas people would 
have escaped, if they had taken in canvass in 
time, and been content to run under a jib, 
double-reefed topsails and storm stay-suil. 


+ wres 


Hourran ror Botnerem.—An Irish gentle 
man at Doncaster, observing in the list of horses, 
one called Botherem, took such a faney to the 
name that he wagered considerable odds in his 
favor. Toward the conclusion of the race, his 
favorite was in the rear; but not at all put out, 
he vociferated so as to drown every other voice 
“Botherem forever! f ; 
all before him !”’ 


eee 


See how he drives them 


Ocean STRAMERS.—It is only a quarter of a 
century since the first steamer crossed the ocean, 
and now the annual eastern and western trips of 
steamers connecting Europe with America are 
said by a New York paper to be five hundred and 
eighty-five in number. We shall svon have a 
daily arrival. 


+—-e. 
Sisecrar Cavse ov Deata—The Brighton 
clerk 
named Bellringer, in that town, from sucking } 


A 








(England) Guardian records the death of a 


sis 
slight wound in his lip being opened 
go} ’ 


| the ink produced erysipelas and death, so that the 


unfortunate man lived to die by his pen 

__ ——-— + s 
A Fresen Cosstrate is Cir 
French consulate has been ¢ 





cago, and M. Ravin d’Elpenx has heen desi 


nated by his government 











as the representative of 
its interests in that distant city of the West 
omen 

Coustry Gossirp.—There is a man down 

ast who, when he desires to know what he is to 
have for dinner, goes to hie neighbor's wife, and 
is always sare of getting accurate information 

ila +e; 

A Deer Starter —Myvers, the Houstor f 
hunter, says be has killed 6000 deer within the 
last nine years, on the Houston prairies 

omeres = 
Trat's 80.—Gilded roofs and silver door- 


locks cannot shut out sleepless nights 
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POPULAR CREDULITY. 

There is scarcely any length to which popular 
credulity will not go. Many people believe that 
Colt, who was hanged for murder in New York, 
is still alive. There are some people who still 
stick to it that Hicks the pirate was resuscitated 
after his execution on Gibbet Island, in New 
York. The ridiculous story of the existence of 
the French dauphin in the person of an Indian 
preacher, found many firm believers. History is 
fall of the records of impostors who have been 


successful for a time by exploiting the gullibility | 


of the masses. When the two princes were 
murdered in the Tower of London by the order, 
it was supposed, of the Duke of Gloucester, after- 
ward Richard III. of England, there were nu- | 
merous dynastic and party interests which made | 
it important to spread abroad the report that one | 
of these, Edward, Duke of York, and heir to the 
throne, was notkilled. It was given out that he 
had been rescued and carried away secretly into | 
Scotland. An individual named Perkin or Peter 
Warbeck, was procured to personate the defunct. | 
He came to England and laid claims to the | 
crown. Margaret, the Duchess of Burgundy, | 
the aunt of the murdered princes, who must | 
have known them as intimately as she did her 
own children, maintained the identity of War- | 
beck with the young Duke of York. Hundreds | 
of others, who knew Edward familiarly, and who 
must have seen him a thousand times at the 
court of his father, Edward 1V., testified to the 
same effect; and a large party was formed to 
assert by arms his pretensions to the throne. 
Landing in Cornwall, he was joined by a power- 
ful band of insurgents. He besieged the town 
of Exeter, but when the army of Henry VIL. 
came against him, his courage deserted him, and 
he fled to the sanctuary of Beaulieu Abbey. 
False promises of pardon, however, induced him 
to leave his retreat, and he was then seized, 
carried to the Tower and hanged, drawn and 
quartered. Henry the VII. published a confes- 
sion which this youth was said to have made, in 
which he gave his name as Warbeck, or Osbec, 
and said he was the son of a converted Jew of 
Tourney ; yet for a long time his story was be- 
lieved, and down to a late period historians 
gravely argued its probability. The finding of 
the bones of the murdered prince, buried some- 
where near the steps of the Tower, finally put an 
end to speculation on the subject. 

Another instance quite as remarkable as this, 
came to light in Russia during the sixteenth 
century. A young son of Ivan the Terrible, 
during the reign of his elder brother, Feder, was 
put to death in the town of Uglitch. He was 
found in his blood, and the knife with which he 
had been playing in his throat. His murderers 
were pointed out by his mother, and the popu- 
lave of the town inflicted a fierce revenge upon 
them; but ample testimony was adduced by 
others to show that Demetrius, for that was the 
prince’s name, died by accident. While the con- 
flicting reports were yet circulating, a person ap- 
peared in Luthianda who asserted that he was 
the young prince, that he had escaped the hands 


of assassins, and that he desired the restoration 

of his name and rights. Many of the most dis- 

tinguished nobles espoused his cause, the Pala- 

tine of Sandomir gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, an expedition against Moscow was set on 
foot by his followers, the strongest cities volun- 
tarily opened their gates to him, he vanquished 
some of the leading Russian generals, and he 
entered the capitol in triumph. He was finally 
crowned, amid the acclamations of the people, 
as the Czar of Russia. The mother of the mur 

dered prince acknowledged the identity of the 
new czar and her lost son; he reigned in peace 
for some years, when his irregularities provoked 
the people, and he was butchered in a moment of 
insurrectionary fury. The origin of this Deme- 
trius is still involved in the greatest obscurity. 





A Sovpisr’s Answer.—A Dijon journal 
relates the following incident: A high legal 
functionary, on entering the Prefecture during 
the emperor's stay there, accidentally trod on the 
foot of a Cente-Garde, who stood sentry at the 
door. “I beg your pardon,” said the magistrate, 
“Tdid not intend it. “Do not mention it,” 
said the soldier. ‘I know as well as you do 
that no man ever treads upon a Cente-Garde’s 
foot intentionally.” 





A promisinc Bory.—They have a nice, well- 
grown boy named Joseph True Lake, at Chices- 
ter, Vermont, who, if he is not suddenly stanted 
by some accident, will be a man one of these 
days. The delicate juvenile is eight years old, 
standing four feet seven inches in his stockings, 
measuring four feet two and a half inches around 
his waist, and weighing 237 pounds. 





Nor ax uxcommon Case.—In Baltimore a 
young man, named Thomas E. Randall, was re- 
cently shot dead by the discharge of a fowling- 
piece which a friend had taken from his hand to 
examine, and was carelessly holding with the 
muzzle pointed towards the unfortunate young 
man’s throat. When will people learn to be 
careful with fire-arms ? 





Purraperrura Squrrrets.—The Philadel- 
phia grand jury have presented the squirrels in 


| who lived to an hundred by a strict observance | 


; Wholesome food. We must proportion the quan- 


MODERATION IN EATING. | 
The statistics of food show that an American | 
| consumes more aliment than a citizen of any | 
| other nation on the face of the globe. That all | 
Americans are able to do so, speaks volumes in | 
| favor of the prosperity of the country. But the 
| question arises, whether we do not abuse the 
| plenty that reigns throughout our favored land? 
| —whether we do not eat too much '—and medi- | 
| cal gentlemen are apt to tell us that we do. We | 
| are rather afraid that gluttony is a national sin. 
One of the conditions of attaining a long life, is 
moderation in eating. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


One of the last acts of Thomas Hood's life, 
was to compose a humorous poem. 

A young lady who attempted to drown herself 
at Hoboken, was saved by her crinoline. 
| The Vermont mines are turning up some large 
lumps of the precious metal. 

Everett's Life of Washington is proving the 
most saleable book of the season. 

To smuggle cigars into England, put live rat- 
tlesnakes on top of them. 
| Miss Henrietta Chamberlain, a lady of 60, 
The famous Cornaro, | lately hanged herself in Dalton, Mass. 

A manuscript of the time of David, has just 
been discovered in the East. 

When the Prince of Wales shoots, he pulls the 

| trigger with his little finger. O! 

life is a life of order, of rule, and of temperance. | The Earl of Kingston, a lunatic nobleman, 
We must not eat so much as will unfit the mind | Jately walked through London, undressed, 
for its usual exertions. We must not pass sud- With the exception of Queen Isabella of Spain, 
denly from one extreme to another, but change | no Bourbon now reigns in Europe. 
slowly and cautiously. We must eat plain and The brother of Amodio, the fat, has lately been 
tity to the age and strength of the eater, and the | 


singing successfully in New York. 

| Edwin Booth’s Hamlet is the most refined 
kind of food used. We must never allow the | personation we have seen on the stage. 
appetite for food or drink to regulate the quantity | When Sir Charles Napier tok Scinde, he 
we take; that is, we must always eat under telegraphed Peccavi, (I have sinned). 
satiety. This kind of sobriety made Cornaro a Kossuth is keeping shady in Italy, waiting for 
new kind of man, and the wonder of his age. 
“From it,” he cries fervidly, “spring, as from a 


something to turn up. 
‘ The most fascinating women are those who 
root, life, health, cheerfulness, bodily industry, 
and mental labor. Laws divine and human 


enrich the everyday moments of life. 
. pie Sloth benumbs and enervates the mind ; regu- 
favor it. From it, like clouds from the sky, fly 
repletions, indigestions, gluttonies, superfluities, 


lar work excites and strengthens it, 
Do good with what you possess, or it will do 
humors, distempers, fevers, griefs, and the perils 
of death.” 


you no good. 
The winds are responsible for many an un- 
To ascertain how long a man can live, the lucky blow. 
learned reason from analogy. The duration of The than who has a heart of iron can boast of 
life with the horse, and with other animals of the having metal in his chest. 
higher species, is proportionate to the time ex- The fear experienced by the duellist, is the fear 
pended in their growth. The learned and inge- | o¢ being thoughtto fear. 
nious Flowrens has improved on the working out Two men fighting with small-swords are in- 
of this idea suggested by Buffon, All the larger 
animals, he observes, live five times as long as 


tent on proving their points. 
the time expended by them in reaching maturity. 


} 
} 
of the laws of health, has bequeathed us some 


important rules for our conduct in this matter, | 
First, we must lead, said he, a sober life; a sober | 


a 


Tt is dang to be sur 
who approve all you say. 





ded with 


Thus : Too many modern poets write entirely about 
zee booty grows for ; years, and lives 2 their own personal sufferings. 
The ox “ 46“ “ 15 or 20 The best photographs are those taken before 
t bony Y ‘ 2 te wert 12 o’clock, noon. 
Theman “3 99 «& “ 100 or more. Poets make a book of nature as astronomers 


make a book of the heavens. 

All prosperous men can give good advice ; it 
is easy to do so. 

True greatness consists in doing that which is 
worthy of being written. 


By a physical analogy, therefore, the ordinary 
life of a man should be 100 years, at least. 
Now, if any of our readers wish to attain the 
respectable uge of a century, let them combine 
Cornaro’s rules for diet with Dr. Windship’s 
rules for physical exercise, and live faithfully up 
to them. 


A WARNING TO TOPERS. 

A good story is told of a man who on his way 
to Cincinnati, “ put an enemy into his mouth to 
steal his brains away,” but as good luck would 
have it, found a boat at the wharf and was 
quickly on his way. Soonatter leaving the wharf, 
aman came around for his fare. Horrall handed 
out a tive dollar bill, and received four dollars and 
ningtyctive SOD WOLehanae Ja roo, oop bose 








ASKING A BLESSING. 
It is related that, on a certain occasion, an 
English ship of war touched at one of the ports 
of the Sandwich Islands, and that the captain 
gave a dinner to the royal family of the islands 
and several chiefs. The table was spread upon 
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UNION: 
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Foreign Htems. 
According to Mr. Edwin James, the distin- 
| guished English barrister, one of Garibaldi’s 
| staff is an American. 
| We rejoice that the King of Naples is to taste 
| the same sorrows of exile to which he has made 
| so many of his own subjects victims. 
In Cochin China the French have lost 60 men 
| in an attack on the natives, and the garrisons are 


| now blockaded. The troops are living on salt 
bacon. 


General Lamoriciere has concentrated 5000 
men at Macerata. An address to his army an- 
nounces that on the day of the battle he would 
bring 50,000 men. 

The arbitration between Mr. J. Scott Russell 
and the Great Eastern Company has been con- 


| cluded by an award in Mr. Kussell’s favor, for 


the sum of £22,000, 


The young, unmarried ladies at the Court of 
Queen Victoria use rouge and appear at the re- 
ceptions with it upon their checks, not at night 
only but in broad daylight. 

Arother iron plated frigate, the Pallas, has 
been launched at Lorient. She is to mount 34 
ritled guns, and her engines are to be 600 horse 
power. France now has three of these afloat. 

A copy of the “ Bay Psalm Book,” the first 
book printed in British America, at Cambridge, 
Mass., has been sold in England, toa private in- 
dividual, for one hundred and fifty guineas, a 
sum exceeding $750. 

A Mr. Richardson, of Ireland, lately attempted 
to get off the cars of the Dablin and Kingstown 
railway when they werein motion. The railway 
company prosecuted him, and had him fined £2, 
as & warning to others. 

Garibaldi asked one of our naval officers, who 
lately saw him in Sicily, if the people of this 
country understood him and his cause, “I am 
doing,” said he, “ what your fathers did in 1775 
to 1782.” 

A small brass cannon has been found at the 
bottom of a deep well of the Castle de Clucy, in 
France, with the date of 1258 upon it. “The 
date of the invention of cannon has historically 
been assigned to the year 1324, 66 years later. 
Asum of money had been bequeathed by a 
benevolent gentleman of Milan, to be distributed 
to the best work of charity, and the testamentary 
executors could devise no better course than to 
send it to Garibaldi in favor of the insurrection 
in Sicily and Naples. 


— 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


When clouds are seen, wise men put on their 
cloaks. . 

It is certainly a paradox that we are naturally 
desirous of long life, and yet unwilling to be old. 
Certain trifling flaws sit as disgracefully on a 


character of elegance as a ragged bution on a 
court dress. 





The wise carry their knowledge, as they do 
their watches—not for display, but for their own 
use. 

Gout—sometimes the father’s sin visited upon 
the child, but more often the child of our own 
sins visiting its tather. 

_Ivis astonishing how often great truths must 
flit before the understanding before they can be 
firmly and finally fixed in its grasp. 

There are some who write, talk and think so 
much about vice and virtue, that they have no 





the quarter-derk thst 'avdge uté'tonipany were 

seated around it, and the covers were removed, 

and everything appeared ready for operations to 

, the islanders seemed to be in no 

haste to begin, but looked as though something 

more was expected. The captain thought that 
the trouble was with the food, and that it was 
not what they liked, or that it had been prepared 
in a manner to which they were not accustomed, 
and accordingly commenced apologizing for the 
fact. He had, however, a pious waiter, who 
stuod behind his chair, and who was quick to dis- 
cover where the obstacle was; and who, whis- 
pering to the captain, said; ‘ These persons are 
waiting for a blessing to be asked.” “Ask it, 
then,” said the captain. The waiter did so— 
reverently and gratefully implored the Divine 
benediction. No sooner was this done, than 
Queen Pomare, her family, and the chiefs, soon 
showed by the manner they attacked the provis- 
ions, that it was not because the dinner did not 
suit them, or that they had no appetites, that 
they had previously refrained from eating, but 
because no one had “said grace.” 





the clerk had made a mistake. That done he 
leaned back into his chair and fell asleep. A 
little while and he was plucked awake by the 
same man, who again demanded fare. ‘“ Dis- 
covered the mistake,” thoug ht he, holding out a 
handful of change. The man as before, took 
only five cents, and Horrall again went into a 
doze. Ere he had got fairly to dreaming of home 
and friends far away, around came the collector 
again, and thus it went on for a long time. At 
last Horrall thought it very inconvenient, and 
concluded to vote the collector a nuisance, and 
and gave him a bit of advice besides ; so, said he: 

“Is (hic) this a da-n-ger (hic) ous bo (hic) 
boat ?” 

“By no means,” said the man. “ Bran new.” 

“Then, by gummy (hie) why do (hic) don’t 
you collect all the fa (hic) hair at once—not 
bother a fel (hic) heller for itevery mile as it (hic) 
comes due ¢” 

“ Really,” said the man, “where do you think 
you are going?” 

“ Cincin (hic) hinnati,” said Horrall. 

“ Cincinnati,” said the polite conductor ; “ why, 
you must be sadly out of your reckoning. This 
is the ferry-boat, and ali this afternoon you have 
been riding to and fro between New Albany and 
Portland.” 

That night Horrall staid in Louisville. 
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Tur Dysreptic.—Is there a more miserable 
person in existence than the confirmed dyspeptic ? 
And yet he may most certainly be cured, and 
that, too, right speedily, by the use of the 
Oxygenated Bitters. This remarkable and ever 
successful preparation has been long before the 
public, receiving the endorsement of the medical 
faculty, and its name is known among former 
sufferers from dyspepsia all over the land. Indi- 
gestion is a fearful enemy to contend with, but 
we have the means of entirely vanquishing the 
foe by using these celebrated Bitters. 





“A Jewer Six Worps Lone.” —The Ameri- 
can Medical Monthly, for September, mildly 
characterizes homeopathic physicians as “ dilut- 
ing, triturating, attenuating, succussing, dynami- 
zating, infinitesimalists.’ This is nearly as 
appalling a series of epithets as those which Dr. 
Johnson applied to the terror-stricken fishwoman 
of Billingsgate. 





Tue Prixce or Wates.—Match-making 
mothers had better keep a sharp eye on “his 
little highness.” He is not a bad match, by any 
means. He has cash property at this time of 
over £700,000, the surplus revenues from the 
estates of the Duchy of Cornwall. At twenty- 
one, he will stand possessed of nearly £1,000,C00 
sterling in hard cash. 

—_———_ 

Navat Capets —Applications are constantly 

being made to the President for appointments to 





Compittment TO American SxKrii.—The 
American Bank-note Company has sent out a 
corps of artists with the necessary apparatus for 
completing the order of the Bank of St. Peters- 
burg, about to be opened with a capital of 
£5,000,000. The bill of the Bank-note Company 
will be nearly $100,000. 

—+ 
A rossit Fisn —A fossil fish of an unde- 


termined species, has been found in the coal mine 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, but the power | at Blue Mound, Kansas, over sixteen feet long, 




















to make such appointments was taken away | and very perfectly preserved, its scales and fins 














the public squares as a nuisance. They destroy 
the birds’ nests, and, in consequence, the trees 
are ruined by caterpillars. Our Boston squirrels 
are much better behaved ; they haven't come be- 
fore the grand jury yet. 





A Sum.—The 80,000,000 lire 
which Garibaldi found in the royal treasury at 
Naples, is equal to about $15,000,000. Nota 
coin of this was appropriated by the hero to his 


HANDSOME 


own use; it was all devoted to the public service. 





A Svecess.—At the recent exhibition of the 
Provincial Agricultural Association, at Hamil- 
ton, Canada, the receipts from the sale of tickets 
were $12,000. 

—_———-+ aeon *—————""" 

Usrrve.—That the Duke of Newcastle re- 
fused to look at the rainbow at Niagara because 
there was Orange in it. 


from the President by the act of the 3lst of | being distinctly marked. 
August, 1852, and was conferred upon members 
of the House of Representatives. 


—_———> - 


— OOD 

ONLY THINK oF 1T.—In the last three years 

od ees one hundred tons of wire have been used per 
Hapriness.—Happiness in part is imaginary, | week in the manufacture of ladies’ skirts, and the 
ane 0S Queen epee net Stew Spee | material used for this article of dress has cost 
ourselves ; contentment is the key which unlocks | yearly $1,464,000. 

| the treasure house, and with “ godliness is great | * : : 


ee 
gain.” 





A Moyster cacen.—John Swartz was sent 
to prison in Philade Iphia, for lifting up a boy 4 


«wre 


Weattu or Puitapetruia.—The real and | ; 
: f Philadel | years old, and dashing his head on the pavement, 
personal property of Philadelphia amounted to | } = i shing 
h ] 7 ri , ration. 
$300,000,000—the assessed value half as much. | without provocatio’ 
| 


soe 
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cous fruit is now 





Tue Pingarrre.—This de! 


successtully raised in Flor 


Evrorean Matters.—The next news from 
| Italy cannot fail to be of the most absorbing | ae nee 

anes | 2 able than the bar 
interest. and more profitable 





proviog hardier 
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Tastatizinc.—They have been raising a RATHER SEVERE.—Austria taxes her Vene- 


| second crop of strawberries in Virginia. tian provinces sixty per cent. 


“ hewtn meanpian ane 4 ey 

thinks more than he speaks, MCh! Pkt? uae 
will chide, speaks more than he thinks. 

Throw a piece of meat among bears, anda 
purse of gold among men, and which will behave 
the most outrageously—the men or the beasts ! 
The brave man wants no charms to encourage 
him to his duty, and the good man scorns all 
warnings that would deter hun from fultilling it. 





Quill and Scissors. 


Strong beer is one of the most important arti 
cles in the commissary department of the Br 
army, especialiy in India, where it is supposed to 

| be the best means of preserving health It has 
hitherto been exported from England, bat an cx 
periment has recently been successfully made in 
| brewing it in India, which has excited much in 
terest it England, and was made the subject of a 
| leader in the Times. 


sh 


Attached to the night trains on the Vermont 

| Central Railroad are sleeping cars of the mot 
luxurious description. Each car accommodates 

| twenty-six persons, and furnishes besides a ladies’ 
and a yeutiemen’s dressing saloon, with all the 
conveniences for making the toilet. The cars 
are amply ventilated, and the beds are of good 


| size and excellent construction. 


There is rather a singular incident related re 


| garding the hfe of Mr. Ingram, who was lost in 


the Lady Eig. He was skating upon the Folly 
Pond, a mile and a half from Nottingham, Eng 
land, in the year 1837, when he broke through 
the ice, and was rescued by Mr. John Bamford, 
who is now residing in Chicago. 

There are sixty-four inmates of the Ohio State 
Prison, at Columbus, under sentence for life, one 
of whom has been confined twenty-four years, 
nine others more than ten years, &c Of these, ten 
are hopelessly insane, others are on the last verge 


| of insanity, and the tendency of nearly all is to 





If you wish your ideas to expand, do not let 
the whole process of expansion take place in 
your own writing or conversation ; leave part of 
it for the mind of your hearer or reader. 
A man of taste has a kind of property in every 
beautiful thing he Sees, and is often more truly 
the possessor of a picture or a statue than the 
ostensible owner. 
Fear is a prodigious magnifier, especially 
where it has been excited by any unusual object. 
No traveller ever saw a small tiger; no lands- 
man ever experienced a gale at sea that was not 
a tornado. 
If peace could be maintained from the present 
moment, with little interruption, for the next 
forty or fifty years, commerce would by that ume 
have forged such manacles for the hands of war 
as it would be scarcely possible to break. 
If men could find the fabled fountain that is 
said to restore youth, and health, and beauty, 
with what eagerness they would rush to drink 1ts 
waters! Yet with scarcely less eagerness do they 
rush to drink of waters that bring upon them 
premature old age, and disease, and loathsome 
ugliness. 
_ —e— 

Hoker's Budget. 

A man is obliged to keep his word when no- 
body will take it. 

What is that which can be right, but never 
wrong? An angle. 

The prevention of fits is to buy your clothes 
at a slop-shop. 

When an actor “brings down the house,” 
where does he take it to 4 

How does a cow become a landed estate? By 
turning her into a field. ; 

Why is the letter s like a sewing-machine ? 
Because it makes needles needless. 

Lovers have more occasion than any other 
class of persons to talk pathetically about the lost 
arts. 

Never take morning bitters. Morning sweets, 
from the lips of a pretty little wife just before 
leaving the house, are much better. 

The darkest scene we ever saw was a darkey 
in a dark cellar, with an extinguished candle, 
looking for a black cat that was hot there. 

A person looking at some skeletons the other 
day, asked a young doctor present where he got 
them. He replied, “* We raised them! 

Who were the first newspaper subscribers men- 
tioned in Seripture { Cain and Joshua ; tor Cain 
took A-Bell’s Life, and Joshua ordered t! 

A tenant who owes one quarter, and knows if 
he stays another he mast pay double before he 
can be quits, generally quits. 

“Mr. Jones, why do you wear that bard hat!” 
“ Because, my dear sir, Mra. Jones she 
will not go out of the t until I get a new 
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A little boy asked the razor-strop man if he 
could sharpen his appetite The razor «trop 
man at once stropped him so severely that the 
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movomania and despair. 


The Press Medicale Belge states that, in Ton- 
quin and Cochin China, hydrophobia is cured 
with complete success by decoction of the leaves 
of Datura Stramonium, or Thorny Apple. A 
violent paroxysm of rage ensues, which lasts but 
ashort time, and the patient is cured in the 
course of 24 hours. 

The wife of the Austrian General, Enyatten, 
who committed suicide upon the discovery of his 
gigantic frauds in the Italian war, has now been 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for the 
extravagance that led her husband into such 
acts. ‘There's some good in despotism after all. 

The Count of Aquila, uncle of the deposed 
King of Naples, has taken up his permanent resi- 
dence in Paris, and has purchased a magniticent 
hotel in the Champs Elysees for 1,500,000 francs 
$300,000.) The wife of the Count is an enor- 
mously rich Brazilian princess. 

Lemuel Field of Hattield, Mass., found a 
granite boulder of about three tons weight, while 
excavating for a cellar, a few days since. The 
stone in that region is red sand stone, and this 
boulder is entirely different from any granite 
found in that region. 

At Hartford, a few days ago, an infant was up- 
set in its little carriage, on a sidewalk, and re- 
ceiving a small flesh wound under the chin al- 
most bled to death. It was three days before the 
bleeding was staunched and the little invalid out 
of danger. 

The Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Eagle says, that in 
that vicinity the apple orchards have never yield- 
ed such an abundance in the memory of the old- 
est inhabitants as this year. Several farmers say 
they will let them rot in the orchards. They can- 
not sell them. 

The Sugar-loaf colliery at Hazleton, Pa., is 
9000 feet deep, without a particle of water at the 
bottom of the mine, is believed to be the deepest 
mine in America, Another in Virginia is up- 
wards of 7000 feet deep. 

A blind man in Paris, who had been allowed 
to beg, in the belief that he was poor, has been 
found out to be worth over 30,000 francs, and 
hes heewanedad ondinyt on trial for mandicity 
political parties—the Ketrogrades and Liberals, 
haunting distinct quarters. The Liberals have 
now petitioned to be no longer called lazzaroni, 
but popolani. 

The first shipment of wool was made from San 
Francisco, California, to the Atlantic States in 
1854, and amounted to only 3500 pounds. ‘The 
shipments this year will exceed 3,000,000 pounds, 

The up freight train from Rochester for Buf- 
falo recently, consisied of 140 cars, being over a 
mile and a quarter in length. The train was 
drawn by five locomotives. 

Twenty couples were divorced at the late ses- 
sion of the Superior Court in New London coun- 
ty, Conn.! Talk about connubial felicity—it 
don’t always last. 

The New York Express says a fine lady up 
town has ordered a dress to be worn at the Ren- 
frew ball, which will cost three thousand dollars. 

Mrs Rebecca Pendleton, of Northport, Maine, 
atthe age of 100 years, reads and sews without 
the aid of glasses. 

The Chicago merchants are having a very 
prosperous trade, as a result of the heavy crops 
now coming in. 


Marriages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr Stone, Mr. Charles Jarvis to 
Miss Mary E. Bartlett. 

By Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. William Stinson to Miss Nancy 
P. Stone. 
R By Rev Mr. Tupper, Mr. Charles A. Brown to Mise 
Fanny A. Durfee 
a ig Mr. Miner, Mr. William H. Kimball to Misa 
Harriet L. Taplin 3 

‘By Kev Mr. Thayer, Mr. Walter 8. Burnham to Miss 
Kilen © Halt as 

at Charlestown, by Rev. Mr opie Mr. Leonard B. 

thon to Mise Sissie Maria Dav 
Te Oapion by Kev. Mr Leonard, Mr. Philip B- Low to 
Miss Caroline V. Ble 5 ; 
Moxbery, by Rew Mr. Bartholomew, Mr Claris 
Savell to Miss Annie BE. Scott 

at Dorchester, by Rev. Dr Hedge, Mr. Richard D. Bar- 
low, of New York, to Mise Ella Neweom ; 
, "at Matron, by Kev. Mr. Cooper, Mr. Benjamin F. Ad- 
ams to Mine Mary Ann ileon 

At Newton Lower Fale by Rev Mr Sever, Mr 
eric Mills to Mina Josepline Cate. 
At Hingham, by Kev Mr Tilson, Mr 
Greeley to Mise Alva B Nickerson . 
ae Tpawiel, by Kev. Mr. Raetman, Mr. William Wil,- 
comb to Miss Laora Po Undertail 






Pret 





William © 





At Lowell vy. Mr Fietcher, Mr. Joel Knapp to 
Mise Eliza Putnam } 
r¢ New Bedford, by Rev. Mr Stearns. Mr. Luke Alien 


to Mies Mary J. Stewart 
At Calcutta, by Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Prancis Porter 


to Miss Sarah Elizabeth Lemist. of Koabary 


Deaths. 


Jackson MeDonald, 43. Mre Agoves 
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Aon MeD Mr Richard Bartiett Mia 
Mary Frau ster, 23. Mee. Ly ive It. (dam, os 
At Charlestown, Mr. John Nutting, 
At somerville, Mra Phebe Messer. 72 
At Coelea, Mra Sarat: Jane Bupee, 25 be 
At Cambridgeport, Mre Betsry Douglas 7% 
| At teavary, Mr. Heory H. Hinckley, 5. Sir. Prencis 
) Watt rs 
| At Jamaica Plain. Mre Elvira L Molhro ® 19 
| At Dorenester, Mrw. Eliz beth Kicharde 
| At We) land re Kowalie A. Dudley, 35 
| At Veet Newton, Mre Eunice B Tafte 72 
| At Sonth Keading, Mire Sarah Merie ia) u-m, 
| At south Groten, Mee Mary P Bancroft, 
| At “elem. Mre Hannah fergeron, «) 
j Atl Mre Hentah Everett, *7 
| At Chelineford, Mire Frenecee Fletcher, 
At Middleborough, Mise Kea © Clapp. 17, Mre Caro 
ne Hlariow. 47) Mer Lewie Washburn, 4 
Atl abrkige, Mee Privcilla P Waite, 8 
| At Sew Bedf rd, Mr Jobo Jomes, G3, Mr Jokes & 
| Weer, 2: Mise ilarriet & Uowland, 15 
| At Ashby. Mr Asa Jequith. 7¥ 


| At Ware, Mr Eenjmin Davie, 


At Misord. Mire [dia Bowker, 76 
At Newbary, Us Baesrd Dole 72 
At Hi phinton, Mr on Crt, 


| At Benson, Mr Reuben Tatt, @ 
| At Dartmou'h, Mre Poete brigg”, 77. 
At North tere’ Mr Wiliam Fay 7% 
ter Mee Heputeh P Mason, & 
1 Mr Avratbem Wade, # 


at 
At! Sieve 










































(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


DREAM-LAND VISIONS. 


BY FANNY FIELDING 


How sweetly to my wearied braia 

Comes floating, borne by angel wings, 
A low and musical refrain, 

To charm my sou! from earthly things. 
It bids me throw earth-cares away, 

And soar int» the realms of light; 
Forget awhile the toils of day 

In boundiess visions of the night. 


In sleep I wake, and wander e'er 
By fairy streams aud fountuius free; 
Or walk upon some bright parterre, 
Enwreathed with flower, and fruit, and tree; 
Or rest me in some grottoed cell, 
Beside the foamiug, heaving sea, 
Whose floor is strewed with many a shell, 
Which breathes Xolian sounds to me. 


Then round me comes a fairy band, 
With beauteous forms and faces bright, 
To welcome to this fairy land, 
And give one moment of delight 
To earth-worn spirits such as mine, 
Whose deadened sense and aching breast 
Sweet sleep renews with healing balm, 
And gives from toil and care a rest. 


But lo! the enchanting scenes have fled ; 
Those beauteous forms have passed away ; 
The lark soars high above my head, 
And loud proclaims the coming day. 
The mists that gathered through the night 
Upon the valley dark and drear, 
Are rolling up the mountain's beight, 
And soon from sight will disappear. 


The trees that crown the mountain's brow 
Lift high their waving, plumelike heads, 
As if to catch Sol's earliest ray, 
And warn me of Time’s stealthy tread— 
That I should rise and sally forth, 
My lifelong tasks commence anew, 
Till dirkness veils once more the earth, 
And brings bright visions ever new. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


THE RED-WHISKERED ASSASSIN, 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 








“ As lean as a Frenchman.” And why as 
lean as a Frenchman, any more than as lean as 
a Yankee, or as lean as a Georgian? Do 
Frenchmen monopolize all the macritude of the 
world, or even any undue portion of it? No 
sir-ee; not at all. It is simply one of those no- 
such-things which John Bull has repeated so 
often, that he is now willing to swear to them. 

By the way, to make the “entente cordiale” 
complete, Louis Napoleon ought to propose to 
her Britannic majesty the total abolition of all 
those old-fashioned national personalities, or 
personal nationalities (whichever they ought to 
be called), including Hogarth’s “Gate of 
Calais ” 

But, on second thoughts, a thorough revolution 
of that sort would spoil a great deal of good fun 
now enjoyed by the Americans who visit Paris 
and London, and hear the two Johnnies, Bull 
and Crapaud, abuse each others, partivulin}yeee 
English, mutually murdered by both parties. 
They used to have an actor at the Theatre du 
Palais Royal, who made his fortune by speaking 
English, which he used to do in this style: 
“Juhn! Juhn! you moost obeyee’ to dose 
ladee!”” Nor is the English French much better 
than the French English. 

But we are wandering from our subject. We 
were about to say that we have seen a good many 
millions of, Frenchmen, of all sorts and sizes, 
and we are willing to stake our reputation upon 
the assertion that the people of that ingenious 
and enterprising nation are not a whit worse off 
for adipose matter than our own countrymen, if 
as much so. That they are a little less pufly 
than their neighbors over the channel, is perhaps 
true. 

That important point being settled, we will 
proceed with our true history. A number of 
years ago there lived, in the Great Vailey of Vir- 
ginia, a fat Frenchman. Yes, whatever the 
prejudice on the subject of the race may be, no 
one would be hardy enough to deny that Jean 
Jacques Legras was a fat Frenchman—that the 
Frenchman, though a Frenchman, was fat, and 
that the fat, though undeniable fat, was French F 
unless, indeed, it be contended that as much of it 
as was the product of Virginia “ hog and hom- 
iny,” should be set down as American. Be that 
as it may, the fat itself was a veritable “fixed 
fact.” And Legras was no small potatoes of 2 
fat man, either. He might have passed muster 
as a London alderman, played Falstaff without 
stuffing, or stood the test of any of those ordeals 
which are d to be the touch 
imate pinguitude. 

In body and bulk, then, it will not be denied | 
that our Frenchman was a great man. If he was 
not correspondingly great in other respects, it 
can hardly be said to have been his fault; for 
Jean Jacques had the intirmity of nodle minds— 
he was ambitious. He panted for an opportunity 
of distinguishing himself; he thirsted for glory, 
as the traveller in the desert thirsts fur the erys- 
tal well in the emerald oasis. It was military 
glory, especially, that he longed for; and if he 
lived in such “piping times of peace” as to 
make its attainment impracticable, he surely was 
not to blame for it. It was only because swords 
Were so scarce, and ploughshares so plentiful, 
that he had failed to become a Julius Caesar or ss 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Such, at least, was his 
opinion ; and who ought to know, if he didn’t? 

Fate having thus made him a man of peace, 
in spite of himself, Jean Jacques Legras was | 
forced to smother the martial tires within him, 
and to allow the luxuriance of his warlike enter- 
prise to “run to seed.” The result was the 
transfer to his only son and heir of all those tow- 
ering hopes which had so signally come to 
naught in his own portly person. 

This son, whose mother died while he was an _ 
infant, was named Julius Cassar Hanuibal Napo- 
leon Legras ; and as his full complement of ap- 
pellations was rather ineonveniently tedious, it | 
was usuaily abbreviated by the father into “’An- 
neebal Napoleon,” and by the schoolboys into 
“ Hanny Nap.” 
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The future glory and greatness of this long- 
named youth was the subject of Jean Jacques’s 
. dreams by night and visions of the day.” In 
his own emphatic language, he was boand to 
make him a hero, or “ bust;” and his most 
strenuous effurts, for many years, were almost | 
exclusively directed to that praiseworthy object 
of parental ambition. 
From the very cradle, Julius Casar Hannibal 
Napoleon's training was of a warlike character. 
No coral and bells, no harmless rattle, no peace- | 
ful playthings of any description, were ever 
allowed to soothe his infant petulance. His toys 
were all suggestive of the “ pomp and pride and 


circumstance of glorious war;” his play house 
was amilitary magazine in miniature; and if it 
had been practicable, the gallant Jean Jacques 
would have made his daily bread a conglomera- 
tion of “gun, drum, trumpet, blunderbuss and 
thunder,” and his diurnal drink some terrible 
brewage of aquafortis and gunpowder. 

As soon as the embryo hero was able to walk, | 
he began to learn the manual exercise, and such | 
warlike accomplishments. His progress was al- 
together satisfactory to the party immediately 
interested ; but envious “outsiders” maintained 
that there was a fatal defect in the system, inas- 
much as the father, who was his only teacher, 
was an arrant ignoramus, and had the misfortune 
not to know it. They maintained, however, that 
there was one consolation he might have had, if 
he had not been tuo obtuse to perceive it; and 
that was, that the son, being as great a numskull 
as the parent, would probably advance as fast 
under one teacher as another. What a melan- 
choly thought it is that no position is sufficiently 
exalted to escape the tongue of detraction ! 

Jean Jacques and his neighbors both agreed in 
considering Julius Caesar Hannibal Napoleon a 
true “chip of the old block ;” but it must be 
confessed that there was a difference of opinion 
about the stuff the old block itself was made of. 
If you had asked one of those unmannerly out- 
siders to interpret the epithet, he would have told 
you that it meant a thorough poltroon, as well as 
an unmitigated ass. Like the old man, how- 
ever, they would admit that he had some redeem- 
ing traits—that he was at least good-natured, 
and, like most cowards, anxious to please all and 
give offence to none. 

After Hannibal Napoleon had been educated 
up to what his father thought the proper point, 
the latter resolved, if possible, to have him 
finished off at West Point. With this object in 
view, he became the Lete noire, the especial aver- 
sion, of the member of Congress from his dis- 
trict, who soon learned to dread his approach as 








if he had beén a | ive ly ion of 
small pox and yellow fever. He flattered, and 
cajoled, and Dbl d, and th i—or at 


least made attempts at all these—by turns; but 
it was all of no avail. Uncle Sam would have 
nothing to do with Hannibal Napoleon. 

Crossed in this darling purpose, Legras deter- 
mined to convey the embryo hero to his father— 


or rather his grand-father-land. He took him to 
‘ ie . =m eayetereneeae, ans 


was a great triamph—but 
one ; for hardly had the proud father returned to 
the shores of America, when back came Hanni- 
bal Napoleon, thrown upon his hands again like 
a piece of damaged goods, and bringing with him 
a laconic epistle, which was, in substance, a 
Gallic version of the well-known English prov- 
erb, “ There is no making a whistle out of a 
pig’s tail’”’—a proverb, by the way, which some 
Yankee has falsitied by actually constructing a 
very excellent whistle with*no other material 
than one of those same caudal appendages. 

This was a cut of the unkindest kind; but 
Jean Jacques was not a man to let anything 
trouble him long. He railed bitterly agaiust the 
Bourbons, whom he accused of being the cause 
of this mishap, in consequence of their jealousy 
of the young hero! They knew that he himself 
had been an ardent supporter of the great Napo- 
leon, and they hated Julius Caesar Hannibal 
Nupoleon Legras, both from dread of what his 
budding abilities might produce in the future, 
and from their dislike to the ever glorious name 
he bore. He had always been inclined to think 
that Louis XVIII. was envious of him and his 
family, and now he had a positive assurance of 
the fuct. 

The Virginia Military Institute, unfortunately, 
was notthen in existence, or he would undoubt- 
edly have tried that also, As it was, his ardor 
was somewhat abated by his successive disap- 
pointments, and he began to turn his attention to 
the promotion of his son’s interests im another 
quarter. Hannibal Napoleon was now far ad- 
vanced in his hobbydehoyhood, and would soon 
be a man, and in a condition to settle for life— 





which means being fastened down to one spot by 
that peculiar contrivance called wedlock ; and 
absurdly so, since that is not properly a lock at 
all to which there can be no key. Once advan- 
tageously “settled,” Hannibal Napoleon might 
at least stand a chance of becoming a general of 
militia, if nothing better offered in the mean 
time. 

As to this settling operation, tho father had 
always had peculiar views for his son, and he 
thought it was now time to develop them, — His 
only sister had married @ Virginia gentleman 
named Brotherton, and their daughter, and ouly 
child Ada, was now an orphan, and under his 
guardianship. She was an especially beautiful, 
amiable and intelligent girl. 

An important change was now about to take 
place in the hitherto monotonous life of Ada 
Brotherton. She had been away at school ever 
since the death of her parents, and had conse- 
quently seen very little of her uncle and cousin. 
Now, however, her educational course was com- 
pleted, and the beautiful girl, now just blussom- 
ing into womanhvod, was to be transferred to the 
Legras homestead, which its proprietor had dig- 
nitied with the high-sounding, historical appeila- 
tion of Austerlitz. 

Ada had already left school, and was spending | 
a few weeks with one of her young friends, in the | 
pretty village of Harrisonburg, in Rockiogham 
county, where her father bad formerly lived. 
Here her uncle was to meet her, and convey her 


| 
| 
| 
in his carriage to Austerlits. | 


AG CE 


| von leetle vat you call consooltation. 


| beantifool, too ; beautifool comme un ange des cleur 


alas! a short-lived } 


OUR 


In view of this little trip, Jean Jacques had 


‘= 


made certain calculations which required that bis 
son should accompany him. What their nature 
was, may be gathered from the following col- 
loquy, which took place between the father and 
son, the day before the projected visit to 
Harrisonburg : . 

‘“sitdown youself, von moment, my son; I 
‘ave need to ‘ave wiz you von leetle tete a-tete— 
Now tell 
me, ’Anneebal Napoleon, vat you tink about to 
get marry—hein ?” 

“About getti:g married? I never thought 
anything at all about it. What makes you ask ?” 

“ Bay cause I tink it lofty time—” 

“ High time, you mean.” 

“ Varee vell ; high time, den, for you to com- 
mence for to tink "bout him. 
And dere is von yong ladee which has beau- | 
coup d’argent—ver mosh silver—and which is 


Oui—yes, sair. 


—like as von sky angel. And dis yong l.dee, so | 
beautifool, and so reesh, and so—vat you call— 
80 accomplie—so complicate—” 

“So accomplished, you mean.” 

“Ah, oui !—yes, so accomplished. O, que vous 
etes savant !—that you are learned, my son! | 
Vell, dis yong ladee, which is likewise scholar, | 
and grande musicienne—big musician—touches de 
piano, and pinches de guitar, and is fout a fiut— 
all to fact—accomplish ; how you like to hus- 
band her—to marry her—eh ?” 

“T wouldn’t like it at all. I don’t want none 
of your dictionary-talking gals. I'd rather have 
Sul Spikes, a heap.” 

“ But dis is not von dictionaire-talk ladee. It 
is your own cousine, Mees Ada Brozzairton ; and 
she is vort feefty tousand dollair. How you like 
dat, sair ?”’ 

“Well, Idunno. I should like the money.” 

“And you not like de yong ladee too? You 
ought to be shame of youself, corbleu! You not 
assez de Francais—you not Frenchman ’nough— 
you too mosh Yankee, or you vould be more 
galant. Mille tonnerres! If I vas not her oncle, 
and not quite so mosh fut, I vould cut you in— 
no, cut you out—and marry her meself, corbleu! 
But it vould nevair do for taut d’argent—for so 
mosh money to quit de family. You moost 
marry her.” 

“ Well, father, I don’t mind the marryin’ and 
the money, but I don’t know howsrto go about 
it; I don’t know how to court. If it was Sul 
Spikes, now! But I don’t hardly know my 
cousin; I don’t know what to say.” 

“Vell, vell, you joost do vat I bid you. T’ll 
tell you vat to sy. But you moost be ver quick 
*bout it; for Ada vill soon ’ave plenty yong fel- 
lows to court her. J/e bien! now you ‘tend to 
vat Tsay. Iam going to go to feich her ’ome 
to-morrow, and you moost go ‘long. I vill drive 
de curosse, de carriage, my own self, and I vill 
say to Ada dat von of de horses is—is—vat you 
call—loiteur—limpy—” 

“Lame ?” 

“Yes, yes; lame. And ven ve come to de 
risonboorg, 1 vill say you two yong peoples vas 
be necessair to descend and valk up de hill. So, 
den, I vill drive on, outside of sight. And ven 
you comes to un endroit, a spot favorable, you 
moost put your knees ondair you, bend youself, 
and say: ‘ange de mon ceur—angel of my ’eart, 
deign to cast von pitying glance upon de slave 
at your feet, and allow dose eavenly eyes to cure 
de evils dey have inflic’ pon de mos’ humble of 
your admirers, Julius Cesar ’Anneebal Napoleon 
Legras.’ Vat you tink of dat, eh? She not 
stand dat, my boy; not nevair. “She vill raise 
you from your knee, and den you mvost, vat you 
call, hop de question, sur /e chump—on de tield— 
right off de spinnin’-veel.” 

“Right off the reel, you mean.” 

“Vell, vell; all same von as tudder. 
try dat plan, and see if it don’t labor—” 

“Work, you mean, father.” 

“Ah, vell! vork is labor, and labor is vork ; 
and it dat plan don’t vork, den call me a rigmo- 
ramus. Ve moost ‘ave von—von—von pud- 
ding—” 

“ Wedding, I s’pose you mean ?” 

“ Ah, ou, yes! ve vill have von vedding nex 
Christmas ; and ve vill do it en grand—io it big. 
And ve vill drink de healt’ of de great Napo- 
leon, and all de leetle Napoleons, too. Joost you 
do vat I tell you, and dere vill not be no troo- 
ble ‘bout Ada’s consent to de jfiancailles—to de 
hop de question—” 

“ Pop the question—not hop.” 

“ Vell, vell; pop, den, let it be. And be sure 
you pop it vell, and don’t make no meestake.” 

With this parting injunction, the council was 
dissolved, and both parties proceeded to make 
preparations for the important expedition. Han- 
nibal Napoleon was rigged out for the occasion 
in astyle which, in cockney phrase of the pres- 
ent day, would be called stunning—and a stun- 
ning result was anticipated, both by himself and 
his admiring parent. It so happened that the 
young man, so far as figure was concerned, was 
the very antipodes of the old one. He was long, 
loan, lathy and limber, and, in the highest de- 
Jean Jacques, 
however, believed his person to be the very pink 
of perfection, and lauded to the skies his “slim 
and genteel” corporality, in bis own peculiar 
fashiou—managing, generally, to top off with an 
expressive anti-climax 

“Ah, mon sils—ah, my son,” said he, when he 
saw him adorned fur the ride, “dat is grand, 
splendeed, sooblime, | 


You 


xree, awkward and ungainly. 


magnificent, exqniseet, 
pretty good !"’ 

The day was a beautiful one, all things went 
well, and the party left Harrisonbarg in high 
When they reached the “Red Hill” 
the old man sprung his mine. 

“ Ma chere Ada—my dear child, dis old horse 


feather. 


on dat side have somehow estropiated—lamed— | 
hisself. 
out and valk youselves ovair dis big hill, me and 


Now if you two yong peoples vill git 





de horse vill be ver mosh obligate for de kind- 
ness.” 

Anxious to please her uncle, Ada leaped from 
the carriage immediately. Hannibal Napoleon 
followed, ata much more deliberate pace, and 
then the old man drove on. | 
It was a delicious summer evening, and our | 





| could be. 
| young lady, with a soul atsuned to all the har- 
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friends had suffered themselves to be delayed ull 
it was quite late. There was a fall moon in 
prospect, however, and they did not thiok it 
necessary to be in a hurry. As we have already 
stated, Hannibal Napoleon's knowledge of his 
cousin was but slight, and his acquaintance with 
ladies in general was limited to Sal Spikes and | 
“a few more of the same sort.”” 

He was now alone with his cousin for the first 
time, and the important moment had arrived 
when, in obedience to his father’s directions, he 
was to secure his pretty cousin and ever so many 
thousands of dollars. The two pedestrians were 
about as totally unlike as two human beings well 


Ada was a refined and intelligent 


monies of nature; Hannibal Napoleon was—the | 
reader knows what. 

The young gentleman had a dim conscious- | 
ness that it would not do to “ hop the question” 
abruptly, without anything in the way of prelim- 
inaties. He therefore began to cudgel his brain, 
in order to find a remark to begin with; but 
Hannibal Napoleon’s brain was a stubborn one, 
and not much in the habit of standing by its 
owner in such emergencies. He looked up to 
the sky, and he looked down to the greund, and 
he looked all around him—but nothing came of | 
it. O, for an idea! thought he; but not an idea 
came to his assistance. They were a sort of 
thing whose acquaintance he had litle culti- 
vated, and they now stood aloof, in the hour of 
his sorest need and bitterest tribulation. 

Suddenly a hungry-looking porker sprang out 
of aclump of bushes, and with 4 loud grunt, 
ran across the road. No bigoted Israelite ever 
cursed the whole porcine race more emphatically 
than Hannibal Napoleon blessed it now. It was 


a perfect godsend. 

“JT say, Cousin Ada, don’t it make your 
mouth water to think about hog-killin’ time !” 

* Why, cousin?” 

“(, sasseges, you know, and spar'ribs, and 
chimes, and cracklin’-pone,and them—splendid !” 

The subject was a fortunate one. ‘Those who 
feel deeply, they say, speak eloquently. If 80, 
no one could have the elements of eloquence in 
greater perfection than this enthusiastic youth. 
It was a congenial topic, for if there was any- 
thing on earth he loved, it was the rich unctuous 
morsels which he had in his mind’s eye then— 


‘ Grease that was living grease no more,” 


as Byron (might have) said. 

But the young man’s organ of language was 
not a prominent one, and even grease soon failed 
him; and a long silence followed. At last, hap- 
pening to look into a corntield by the roadside, 
he caught another idea, and pressed it into his 
service. ‘4 nite 

“J say, Cousin Ada, do you like roastin’-ears 
best when they’re roasted or when they’re biled #” 

Ada had not paid much atiention to the sub- 
ject, and distrusted her ability to offer an iutelli- 
gent opiuion—hardly knew which she liked best. 
Her companion gave her the benetit of his expe- 
Figs Wh ifdid.mat last long, and the conyer 

They had now reached the top of the hill. 
Hannibal Napoleon was again at a loss fur an 
idea, and knew not where to look for one. For- 
tunately, he happened to cast his eyes towards the 
setting sun. Ada followed their direction, and 
at once became absorbed in contemplating the 
glories of the scene. 

The spot is a commanding one. To the east- 
ward you have the M in, run- 
ning boldly off towards the south, and then ter- 
minating as suddenly as if it had been swallowed 
up by an earthquake; and beyond it the Biue 
Ridge, extending, both to the right and left, as 
fur asthe eye caureach. Far westward the view 
is terminated by the North Mountain, and be- 
tween it and the spectator lies a beautiful rolling 
country, smiling in the lap of peace and plenty, 
and rich in all the elements of rural beauty. 

Below the feet of the beholder lies the village 
of Harrisonburg, with all the adjuncts of an 
American country-seat of the better class. Im- 
mediately in front is the court-house, with its 
steeple crowned by an ichthyological vane, 
which tells you faithfully how the last strong 
wind blew; and, a little to the right, a church 
with its steeple surmounted by a trumpet that 
will neither blow itself, nor tell how the wind 
blows, though it professes to be a vane also. 
Ard further in the distance are various other 
cburches, and private resid 
of them of a pleasing, tasteful exterior. 

Such is Harrisonburg at the present day, and 
the mvure prominent features of the scene were 
not materially different from this at the period of 
which we write. The cousins saw them gilded 
and adorned hy all the beauties of a must gor- 
geous Virginia sunset— 








some 


“Not as in Northern climes, obscurely bright, 


But one unciouded blaze of living iughe. 


If by “unclouded,” Byron here means that 
the whole heavens were tree from clouds, we 
humbly submit that he has spoiled his sunset. 
This beautiful phenomenon, even in Greece, 
could never be exhibited in fall perfection unless 
there were masses of vapor collected above the 
departing luminary, Such was the case in the 
glorious scene upon which Ada was gazing with 
all her soul in her eyes. 





Pile on pile, in a vast arch spanning the 
whole western heavens, lay huge masses of 
clouds, which one who saw them for the first 
time might well mistake for entire mountains, 
composed, each one, of single gem. Mighty 
Masses of ruby reposed on pillars of jasper; 
lotty pinnacles of purest gold towered up to 
heaven, with a background of ultramarine or 
azure; vast piles of amethyst, and tepaz, and 
sapphire, and cornelian, Were glowing as with 
ten thousand beacon-tires; while Opalescent unts 
and ever varying hues played over the whole, till 
all at last seemed to melt into “one entire and 
perfeet chrysolite,” extending from the zenith to | 
the horizon, and then gradually fading away into 
the sober russet of the sunleas twilight sky. 

But it ie time that we should return to earth, | 
and to Hannibal Napoleon, whom we have left | 
all this time gaping after an idea. He was so | 
still, that his cousin supposed him to be, like her- | 
self, absorbed in the « ontemplation of the glorious | 


ey 





And so 
the next minute, by exclamir 
that thar 


scene before them. he was, 





proved it, 

“Tsay, cousin, do you haow what 
looks like? It looks jest like the inside of Aunt 
Betty's copper ket 


with streaks of apple batter 





smeared all over it—it does, by gum! 
ing 
forward. 


To this elegant comparison, Ada bad not! 
walked 
Presently Hannibal Napoleon wheeled off to one 





os 
to say, and the two slowly 


side of the road, and beckoned to Ada to follow 
him. When she did so, he suddenly dropped on 
one knee, threw himseif into an atutade which 
he considered very graceful, rolled up his eyes 
with a die-away expression, and then, with @ 
sudden start and a ludicrous grimace, cried 
“Consarn them chesnut burs!" 

That was not exactly what Ada bad expected 
know 


to 


to hear—though the fact is, she dil not 
what to expect. At fiest, she was inclined 
think him not right in his mind; then she imag- 
ined he was going to say his prayers; and then 
she didn’t know what to think, but stuffed her 
handkerchief into her mouth, to stifle a laugh, 
and awaited the denouement, 

Hannibal Napoleon shifted 
back his head, rolled up his eyes 
his mouth, and—rr-r-p! something suddenly 
gave way at the nether end of his continuations, 


his legs, threw 


again, opened 





nga rucful glance below, he exclaimed 

“ Od rot them straps !"” 

Ada was thoroughly mystified and at the same 
time so excessively amused, as to make an ex- 
plosion of laughter very difficult to suppress. 
For this reason, she began slowly to walk for- 
ward, but had only taken a few steps, when her 
genuflecting cousin called out: 

“Cousin Ada! bo, Cousin Ada! 
here! I’ve got something to say to you.” 

She returned. Hannibal 
struck an attitude, threw back his head, opened 
his mouth, and said : 

“ Cuss that hat—it wont stay on!” 

His hat had fallen off. 
happened twice before, and the lover was at his 
wit’s ends, for his new beaver was the darling of 
his heart, and the earth al! around was # miss 
of mad. 

At last his face brightened. 
had struck him. 

“ Here, cousin,” said he, “ just hold that hat a 
minute or two—will you ¢” 

Ada consented. The graceful position was 
resumed, and at last the question-popping com- 
menced. Inthe tone cf a school-boy reciting 
his task, and with an exact repetition of the 
ridiculous, Jackadaisacal gestures used by his 
father, he commenced : 

“Angel of my heart, deign to cast a pitying 
glance upon the slave at your feet, and allow 
those heavenly eyes to—to—to cure—those heav- 


Come back 


Napoleon again 


The same thing had 


A happy thought 


enly eyes to—to cure—to cure the measles—’ 

Ada’s pent-up risibilities could endure no 
longer. A clear, loud, ringing, musical laugh 
burst forth, and her whole frame was convulsed 
by the explosion, repeated as it was every time 
who remained stdl in 


she looked at her cousin, 
be wth a deek wpeon bis face 


eet at 
which could only be characterized by borrowing 
a word from his grandmother tongue—elahy, 
Though exceedingly amazed that his companion 
should laugh at so serious a matter, he was not 
at all embarrassed. 

“ Cuss the thing—I have forgot it! But you 
just hold on a minute, and—stop! I've got it! 
cure the evils—that’s it! I knowed I could come 
it—cure the evils—” 

And he was about to finish the high-flown 
harangue which his father liad provided for him, 
when an unexpected interruption occurred in the 
shape of the report of a gun or pistol, followed 
by a long, loud, shrill ery, or rather yell, coming 
apparently from the carriage, which by this time 
was some distance ahead. 

“ That's father’s voice!” cried Hannibal Na- 
poleon, starting to his feet, and us pale as a 
corpse. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Ada began to 
run towards her uncle; and her cousin, we are 
sorry to say, began to travel, at a 2.40 speed, in 
precisely the opposite direction. The reader 
will not be surprised, therefure, to learn that the 
young lady was the first to reach the carriage. 
When she reached it, she found the horses hitched 
to a tree, and no one to be seen anywhere. Ina 
moment, however, she heard a dismal groan 
from the carriage. 

“Is that you, uncle?” she asked. 

There was no reply, but a repetition of the 
roan. 

After a little hesitation, she climbed into the 
vehicle, and found her uncle stretched at full 
length upon the cushions. For sume time she 
received no reply to her repeated questions, save 
an additional groan, and # pitcous ery tor mercy. 
At last, however, the old man said, fer bly aud 
tremulously : 

“ Estceta, ma chere—is it you, my dear?” 

“ Yes, dear uncle, it is 1. Whatis the matter?” 

* Ah, ma chere niece, it is all ovaie vid me— 
e'eai fait de moi—I am done for—alinos’ gone.” 

“ You are not hurt—are you uncle” 

“Tam kill, my dear—shot to deat’.” 
any blood.” 

Here, 
De ball 
split my head open, and scatter dem every where.” 

“Why, uncle, that’s not brains! That is the 
Smell ict” 


Ido b'lieve it is sheese, af- 





“ Where are you hurt? [don’t se 
“Tt is not blood, my shild ; 





it is brass 


you can feel dem all ovair my fae 


Dutch cheese you had in your hat 
“ Tonnere de Liew! 
tair all. You no feel no hole in my ‘ead 1” 
“No, indeed 
“ Datis ver strange. I foe 
joost here. Juste ciel! vat a tick «kall Imust ‘ave 
“ Bat who was it, uucle ? How did 


You are not hurt at all 


| de bullet str ke me 


ithappen 0’ 
“Vy, it 'appen dat I vas drive along, not tink- 
ing of noting, and mos’ asivep, ven all at vu 














we 
de horses vas stop, and I saw stand huyfore me 
von great, big, tall sarrrrre vilain rascal, vid 
big red veeskair, and a black patch in von eye, 
and he not say noting, b vot You pistol to my 

| ‘ead, and bang! he shoot me ere de 
temple, and I joost ‘ave de tim > give n 
screech, and den I fall ovair, and not know not 
ing BO more till I hear v: 


"Annee! 
Ada made an am); 
not like to tell the uld 


my son—vere is 
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had run away, instead of coming to his as- 
sistance. The father was easily satistied. 

© Vell, vell,” said he, “I sooppose he must 
"ave see de rilain ras-cal, vid de big red veeskair 
and de black patch on von eye; he must ’ave 
ranned aftair him, to catch him. Dat boy is so 
couraq.cur—so full of fight—I ’ave great fear of 
his get into some difficult. Look, my dear shild, 
and see if you can apperceive someting of him, 
someveres.”” 

Ada did as she was bid, and presently saw the 
hopeful youth peeping cautiously over a fence. 
Hearing no further alarm, he had turned about 
and crept slowly up to the carriage, keeping the 
fence between him and the road. Seeing that 
all was right, he now showed himself, and ad- 
vanced towards the others. 

“Did you catch him, my son?” asked the 
father. 

“Catch who?” 

“Dat great, tall, sacr-r-r-e vilain ras-cal, vid big 
red veeskair, and black patch on von eye.” 

“T didn’t see nobody with no big red whis- 
kers, nor black patch on their eye.” 

Fearing an unpleasant explanation, aud ob- 
serving that several persons were approaching, 
attracted no doubt by the old gentleman’s yell, 
Ada good-naturedly diverted her uncle’s atten- 
tion, and suggested the propriety of unhitching 
the horse and proceeding at once. This was 
done, and the old man drove rapidly homeward, 
imagining that he saw, behind every bush, and 
in every fence-corner, “ dat great, tall, sacr-r-r-e 
vilain ras-cal, vid de big red veeskair, and de 
black patch on von eye.” 

They reached home in safety, and nothing of 
importance occurred for a week or ten days. 
The morning after their arrival, Jean Jacques 
took an opportunity to say to his niece : 

“Vat vas you two yong peoples talk about 
las’ evening, ven you valk youselves along de 
overtop of de red hill, at Harrisonboorg ?”” 

“Well, uncle, my cousin asked me if it didn’t 
make my mouth water to think about hog-killing 
time, which question being appropriately an- 
swered, he then proceeded to compare the beau- 


by Ada and the young lawyer. There was a 
curious intermingling of fingers, in the course of 
this operation, and any one who had been look- 
ing sharply might have seen Ada slip a note into 
her bosom. But that is no business of ours. 

Before ten o’clock, the Legras establishment 
The 
only watcher about the house was the young 


was, to all appearance, buried in slumber. 


gentleman-guest, Mr. Medwynne, who was seated 
by acandle, with a number of the Rockingham 
Register in his hand. 

Suddenly a noise in the upper part of the 
house broke the stillness of the night; then came 
astrange shuflling sound upon the stairs, and 
then Monsieur Legras, in nocturnal attire, and 
pale as the intruder in King Priam’s bed-cham- 
ber, burst into the room. He was in a half faint- 
ing condition, and would have fallen upon the 
fluor, if Mr. Medwynne had not prevented it 
and supported him to a seat. He was all the 
time struggling to speak, and as soon as he could 
get the words out, he exclaimed : 

“ Mon cher ami—my dear friend—I call on 
you to bear vitness dat I ’ave not no vish for to 
marry togezzair my son and my niece Ada. I 
give my pairfect consent for her to marry vatev- 
air she please, vherevair she please, howevair she 
please, howevair anybody else please, and how 
everybody please. Je m’en lave les mains—I 
vash my ‘ands of it, and I vill not ’ave noting to 
do vid it—au grand jamais—not nevair no more 
forevair and evairlasting.”” 

“Why, Mr. Legras, what is the matter 


now?” 
“De mattair? De mattair now is same as 
alvay. De mattair—grand Dieu !—de mattair is 


dat enfant du diable—dat spawn of de devil—dat 
infairnal, great, tall, sacr-r-r-e vilain ras-cal, vid 
de big red veeskair and de black patch on von 
eye!” 

fe It is not possible that he has ’ad the impu- 
dence to come into the house ?”” 

“It is posseeble for him to ’ave de impudence 
of de devil hisself. He come into de house, and 
into my shambair, and close to de side of my 
bed, and ven I open my eyes, I see him in de 


h 





tiful sunset sky to a copper kettle d with 
apple-butter. Those, I believe, were the most 
important topics of conversation.” 

The old man did not pursue his inquiries any 
further. He constantly urged his son, however, 
to proceed with his suit, and the latter did make 
certain demonstrations of that sort; but Ada 
always laughed so consumedly, that he could 
never get matters brought to a crisis. 

One evening the family was alarmed by a loud 
report, and a few minutes afterward the old gen- 
tleman rushed into the house and fell upon a 
sofa, half dead with fright and the speed with 
which he had been running. When he had in 
some degree recovered his breath, he felt him- 
self carefully all over, and then said ; 

“Dieu merci! tink he not hit me dis time; 
I don’t feel no hole novheres.” 

“Whom do you mean, uncle?” 

“T mean dat enfirnt du diable—dat debil’s baby 
—dat sacr-r-r-e, big, tall, vi/ain ras-cal, vid de big 
red veeskuir, and de black patch on von eye! 
He vas sit up inde top of de big apple-tree, by 
de stable-door, a-vaitin’ for me to come to de sta- 
ble; but I saw de scoundrel in time, and y’ai ficit 
mon possille—I do my possible to get behind de 
meat-ouse bayfore he shoot, and I joost save 
my cochon—my bacon. I hear de bullet whiz 
past monoreille gauche—my awkward ear.” 

“ Your left ear, uncle.” 

“ Vell, vell, it is all same in French. But dis 
is get to be terreeble. I shall not ’ave no peace, 
not nevair no more, for dat sacr-r-r-e vilain ras- 
cal, vid de big red veeskair, and de black patch 
on voneye. Vat he shoot me for? Ido him 
noting—que le diable l’emporte!—devil fly avay 
vid him !” 

Monsieur Legras went about his daily avoca- 
tions with fear and trembling. He became ex- 
cessively nervous, and heard the report of a pis 
tol in every slamming door. He even began to 
lose his appetite und grow thin. He believed 
there was sume terrible mystery about the red- 
whiskered assassin, for all his inquiries in relation 
to him were fruitless. Nobody else had ever 
seen him, and some went so far as to believe him 
a myth, a creature of the Frenchman’s imagina- 
tion. 

In the meantime, Hannibal Napoleon’s court- 
ship was making very little progress ; and this 
was another source of annoyance to the old gen- 
tleman. He was quite out of patience with the 
young man’s dilatoriness, and had once said to 
him, with great emphasis: “’Anneebal Napo- 
leon, you are von son of a jackass.” 

One evening the Legras household was wait- 
ing impatiently for the evening meal. The head 
of the family was absent—a very unusual thing 
at this hoar. He had gone out to see about the 
cutting down of some trees for timber, but was 
to have been back before sunset, and the candies 
had now been lit for some time. 

At last he made his appearance, leaning on the 
arm of a young gentleman who was not a resi- 
dent of the neighborhood, though he had been 
several times a visitor at Austerlitz, He was a 
rising young lawyer, named Medwynne. Mr. 
Legras greatly needed his support, for he seemed 
hardly able to walk. 

“ Dear uncle, what is the matter?” asked Ada. 

“Ah, ma chere niece—my dear shild ! I give it 
up. C'est fiut de moi! Tam done for—use up! 
I can stan’ it no longer.” 

“ Stand what, uncle?” 

“Vy, dat abomeenable, miserable, dirty, mean, 
low, vile, disgracefoul, ugly, beastly, cowardly, 
batefool, daytestable, infernal, sacr-r-re vilain 
ras-cal, vid big red veeskair and black pateh on 
von eye!" 

“ What has he done now, ancle?” 

“Vat has he not donet He ’ave tree time 
shoot me to de door of de grave, and dis time he 











vas ran up to finish his vork, ven dis excellent | 


yong gentleman ‘appen to come up, an! scare 
him avay, or you vould have ’ad no oncle by 
dis time, shild. Scelerut! Que le diulle 
t'eton fe!” 

“Well, well, uncle, we will help you up to 
bed, and after von have lain down I will bring 
you a cup of tea and something to eat.” 

The old gentleman was supported to his bed 


my 


light stand ovair me, by de side of de table 
where I’ad my sooppair. And vidout to say 
not von single vord, he trow down on de table 
von leetle bit pocket-pistol; and den he trow 
down von leetle biggair pistol ; and den he trow 
von great aynormous big ’orse-pistol ; and den 
von leetle gun; and den von mosh biggair gun ; 
and den von traymendous big blunderbush, all 
same as von leetle cannon; and den von leetle 
daggair; and den von big daggair; and den yon 
leetle knife; and den von big knife; and den 
von leetle small-svord; and den von big broad- 
svord ; and den von big bludgeon-stick ; and den 
von bottle of pison ; and, las’ of all, von haltair 
—von gallows-rope. After dat, he pick up de 
tings, von after tudder, and as he pick dem up, 
he say: 

“Tf you dare forto praysume for to marry 
your niece to dat stupeed ass of a son of yours, 
I vill shoot you vid dis, and dis, and dis (de pis- 
tols), and dis, and dis, and dis (de guns); and 
I vill stab you vid dis, and dis (de daggairs) ; and 
I vill cut your heart out vid dis, and dis (de 
knifes) ; and I vill stick you trough vid dis, and 
cut and slash you vid dis (de svords); and I 
vill knock you brains out vid dis (de bludgeon- 
stick) ; and [vill make you svallow down dis 
(de pisen) ; and den I vill hang you up vid dis 
(de gallows-rope), till you are as dry as gun- 
powder and as brittle as glass; and den I vill 
take von mortar and pestle and pulverize you 
into atoms, and scattair you into de immensity 
of space, vhere noting but Omniscience vill ever 
be able to tind you, and noting but Omnipotence 
to put you togezzair again!” 

“And he shake his sledge-hammair fist in de 
face of me, ad I shut my eyes tight, and ven I 
open dem vonce more, I not see noting more of 
dat sacr-r-r-e vilain ras-cal, vid big red veeskair 
and black patch on von eye! 

“O, Mr. Medwynne,’ continued the be-dev- 
illed old Frenchman, “ vat shall [do about it? 
’Anneebal Napoleon vill nevair consent to give 
her up—no, not nevair, no—” 

His words were arrested by another noise upon 
the staircase, a tr i racket, full lbya 
surt of bumpety-bump, bumpety-bump, bumpety- 
bum, bum, bum! caused, evidently, by some 
heavy body tumbling down the stairs. 

The younger gentleman ran to the door, and 
opening it, found Hannibal Napoleon at the bot- 
tom of the steps struggling to get on his legs 
again, and rubbing his empty pate, which had 
received some pretty hard knocks in his head- 
long descent from the landing-place above. His 
face would have made a capital stady for a 
“knight of the rueful countenance,” and the 
tears were actually starting from his eyes. Some 
overmastering excitement, however, appeared to 
possess him, for he instantly burst forth, wish 
excessive volubility (half crying all the time), 
into the following speech : 

“I don’t want to marry my cousin! 
did want to marry my cousiu! 
says so is a liar! 





I never 
Anybody what 
It was all father’s doin’s! 1 
never courted her! It’s all a confounded lie, so 
itis! Boo hoo, hoo, hoo!” 

And here the young hevo’s feelings so entirely 
got the better of him, that he began to cry, like 
a full-grown baby. Suddenly an idea seemed to 
strike him, and he turned to Mr. Medwyane and 
sobbed out: 

“Wont you marry her, Mr. Medwsnnet I 
do wish somebody would marry her!”” 

“ Tell us first what it is that has discomposed 
youso? What has happened to you ?” 

“Why, jest now, when I was fast asleep and 
dreamin’ about sumebody a-robbin’ my water- 
million-patch, | waked up all of a sudden and 
Saw a great, big, ugly-looking feller standin’ close 
beside the bed.” 

“Hadn't he von red head?” asked the old 
man. 

* Yes.” 

“And a big red veeskair ?” 

“Tea” 

“And a black patch on von eye t” 

“Ta.” 

“ T tought so—tonnere de Dien! —I tought so! 
Dat same sacr-r-r-e rilain ras-cal !’ the old man 
exclaimed, in trepidation. 












“Well, he showed me a whole passel o’ guns, 
and pistols, and knives, and clubs, and pison 
bottles, and ropes, and things, and he swore how 
that ef I dared even to think of sich a thing as 
marryin’ my Cousin Ada, he’t shoot me, and 
stab me, and knock my brains out, and pison me, 
and hang me, and grind me up in a mortar and 
pesle, and scatter me into the intensity of space, 


| when the Venetians would not be able to tind me, 


nor their impotence to put me together again! 
And then he stept out o’ the moonlight, I don’t 
know where; and I jumped out o’ bed, and run 
What shall I do! Boo, 
For the Lord’s sake, Mr. Med- 
But ‘taint 
no use, though. Father never will consent to it!” 

“Vont I, dough? Joost try me a leetl’!”’ 

“ You'll be willin’ for Mr. Medwynne to mar- 
ry Ada, and for me not to?” 

“T will dat—and no meestake !’”” 

“Why, father—what is the matter with you?” 

“ Vhy, son—what is de mattair of you? Tell 
me dat, and I tell you dis. [tink me bote mat- 
tair joost about the same von as tudder. Mees- 


down here. ©, me! 
hoo, hoo, hoo! 


wynne, do marry her—wont you! 


GUR UNIGN? >: 


tair Medwynne ‘ave my fool consent for to mar- | 


ry my niece as mosh as evair he please. 
tair de soonuir.”” 

“ Aud wont you do it, Mr. Medwynne?) Do 
have her, now ; wont you? she’s a mighty nice 
gal—indeed she is.” 

“ Well, if it will really be an accommodation 
to you, I don’t much care if I do.” 

“Huzzar! Sic semper tyrannis—e pluribus 
unum! Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo! Hooray !” 

The reader will not require to be told that this 
was not the first time that Mr. Medwynne had 
thoughts of such athing. Neither will he require 
from us a minute statement of the plot against 
Monsieur Legras, and how it was conducted. 
The followiog extract from a letter subsequently 
received by Miss Ada from Mr. Medwynne, will 
probably suffice. 


De bet- 


“ Yes, dearest Ada, it was necessary to deceive 
your uncle, and to treat him with apparent rough- 
hess; though, you must allow that we have been 
careful to do no real injury either to him or your 
cousin, Nor would it have answered to have let 
you into the secret. Your soft heartedness would 
very soon have spoiled our plot. His own fears 
met us half way, and rentered our task a very 
easy one. I didn’t disguise myself, nor indeed 
had 1 anything to do, except the last time, when 
Ishov.d him over into a ditch, at the instant 
that Juin Eldon blazed away. He had been 
talking with a neighbor, and had forgotten it was 
so late, ‘Lhe first time, in the carriage, John 
leaned over, himself, and knocked down his hat, 
cheese and all, over his eyes, with his lett haad, 
while he palled the trigger of the pistol with his 
right. ‘There is not a milder locking man any- 
where than John Eldon, but he certainly does 
look frightful in his assassin costume. I mean 
to exhibit him to you, in full tig ; when you cross 
my threshold, dearest Ada, the first thing you see 
will be the ‘ great big, tall, sue-r-r-r-r-e vidain ras- 
eal, vid vig red veeskair, and black patch on 
vou eye!’” 





RESUSCITATION AFTER HANGING. 


A remarkable case of what may almost be call- 

ed revivitication took place in London on the 
20th ot last August. A prisoner in the county 
jail, a most devermioed fellow, tied his handker- 
chief fast to bis neck, hooked it ou the window 
fastener, and thus suspended himself. When his 
fellow prisoner awoke in the morning, he was so 
frightened that he could not cut hun down, but 
called upon the warden, who did so. When, at- 
ter some time a physici an’s eyes 
we etixed and ionless, and ble to the 
touch; the mouth was filled with bloody froth ; 
respiration, scarcely perceptible ; the lett arm and 
ley inflexible and stiff, whilst the right side and 
muscles were twitching and contracting as if. in 
death. ‘The patient was treated by what is known 
as Marshall Hall's method—viyorously rolled 
from side to side for a longtime, but tinally hope 
seemed to vanish. A lancet: was put into his 
arin, and a litte blood, dark, thick and grumous, 
flowed out. After rolling him, however, for two 
hours, a slight movement in one of his upper eye- 
lids was noticed. Then friction was made about 
the ne. k, where the ligature had made a deep in- 
dentation, and also xbout the heart, continued ro- 
tation in blankets, with now and then an inhala- 
tion of ammonia and ether—and at 8 A. M., 
four hours after the physician had been called, 
life seemed to have fairly returned. Intense con- 
vulsions then set in and threatened ugain to de- 
stroy life; but in the course of the day he was 
suthviently recovered to be able to eat and walk. 
—London Herald. 























AN ORIGINAL. 


There is out in Arkansas, at Fort Smith, a 
funny fellow by the name of Bright, over whose 
droll advertisements we have enjoyed a laugh. 
Here are atew specimens : 

Fundamental Principles !—Bacon, beans, corn, 
rice, meal, sugar, cottee, molasses and slab iron, 
now on hand. 

De Oderized Codfish!—And beautiful un- 
sophisticated mackerel, taken during their kitten- 
hood, and of course, very teuder, fiat and good. 

Dum Vivimus, Vivimus!—Signities treat 
yourself to Chesapeake Bay oysters highfalutin 
clams, and lantern-jawed lobsters, and keep them 
fed with catsup, pickles sauces, fresh peaches, 
Tasins, prunes, tigs, and Epsom salts. 

Lubricatives !—Lurd oil, linseed oil, castor oil, 
sweet oil, hair oil, bears’ oil, tanners’ oi! aud the 
oil of gladness. 

Ploughs!—A very Peoria root-ripping, sod- 
riy ping and ground-tearing plough, warranted to 
kick the holder over the fence about dinner time, 
thus saving the expense of a watch.—NV. Y. Sun. 





GAMBLING IN PARIS. 


People gamble fiercely at Paris now. At no 
former epoch was there ever sach high play. 
They play everywhere. Clandestine gaming- 
houses abound. They gamble in society, where 
*lansquenet”” and ‘ baccarat 44 oceupy the even- 
ings and even the nights. Blackleys are numer- 
Even in good society it is imprudent to 
“lansquenet” unless You are sure with 
nom youure playing. Blackegs of excellent 
manners, hearing honorable names and decorated 
with an intinity of orders sneeeed in introdaring 
the uselves into the very best company. Inclan- 
destine gamimg-houses they form a majority.— 
English paper. 





oe 
GARIBALDI’S STAR. 


We find the following in the Sa/ut Public of 
Lyons :—" It is seid that Ganbaldi, who has a 
star, like all great conquerors, repaired, on the 
memorable night which preceded the capture of 
Palermo, wich his faithful triend Tarr, to the top 
of a tagh moaotain which overlooks the city, oay- 
ing, ‘Come and see whether my star is shining.” 
The night was clear and the two brave friends per- 
ceived with jow that the star Was strining, and hoeth 
educed the most favorable usury. (rartalde’s 
Star is Wiatis called ‘Arthur’ i astronomy. 1 
am wo litth versed in science to indicaw ite 
posiiiou.”” 
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THE GEOGRAPHY OF CONSUMPTION. 

Consumption originates in all latitudes from 
the equator where the mean temperatare is e@ chry 
degrees of Fahrenheit, widh slight variations, to 
the higher position of the temperate zone, where 
the mean temperature is forty degrees, with sud 
den and violent changes. The opinion long en 
tertained, that it is peculiar to cold and humid 
climates is founded m error. Far from this being 
the case the tables of mortality warrant the con- 
clusioa that consumption is sometimes mor 
prevalent in tropical than in temperate countres 
Consumption is rare in the Arctie regions, in Si- 
beria, Iceland, the Orkneys and Heorides; also 
in the northwestern portion of the United States. 
In North America, the diseases of the re spiratory 
organs, of which consumption is the chief, have 
their maximum in New England, in latitude 
about 42 degrees, and diminish in all directions 
from this point inland. The diminution is quite 
as rapid westward as southward, and a large dis 
trict near the 40th parallel is quite aniform at 12 
to 15 per cent. of deaths from consumption, while 
Massachusetts varies from 20 to 25. At the 
border of the dry climate of the plains in Min 
nesota, a minimum is attained as low as that oc- 
curring in Florida, and not exceed ng 5 per cent 
of the entire mortality. [tis still lower in Tex- 
as, and the absolute minimum for the continent 
in temperate latitudes is in Southern California. 
The upper peninsula of Michigan, embracing the 
whole of the Lake Superior region, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Washington ‘Territory, are all 
alike exempt, in a remarkable degree, trom the 
above fatal disease. Invalids suffering from 
pulmonary complaints and throat diseases are al- 
most uniformly benefited by the climate of the 
above northern region, having a mean annual 
temperature of from 40 to 45 degrees Fahrenheit, 
—Lrsturnell, 

~——-— + 
LUXURY OF DRESS. 

In the reign of Edward IL, pearls, excepting 
for a head-diess, were stric ily prohibited to any 
but the royal family, and nobles possessing up- 
wards of one thousand pounds per annum. 
Habits, embroidered with jewels, and lined with 
expensive furs, Were permitted only to kKuights 
and ladies whose incomes exceeded tour hundred 
marks yearly. The privileged females of this 
period seem, however, to have indulyed lavishly 
in the prevalent passion for ornament. A poet, 
about this period, speaks of a woman, richly 
clothed, “her rebe of a scarlet color in grain, 
and splendidly adorned with ribands of red gold, 
interspersed with precious stones of great vaiue. 
Her fingers were all embellisued wiih rings of 
gold, sec with diamonds, rubies and sapphires, 
aud also with oriental stones or amulets, to pre- 
vent any venomous iutection.”” — Notes and 
Queries. 








THE MONSTER GONG DRUM. 


No little curiosity was excited at the recent 
contests between the various brass bands at the 
Crystal Palace, England, by the appearance of 
Mr. Distin’s monster gong drum, manufactured 
on the largest scale yet attempted with instra- 
ments of percussion. Its diameter is seven teet, 
while its height from the ground is upward of 
ten feet. The frame is composed of one hun- 
dred and eight pieces of mahogany firmly fitted 
together, while, to secure the great tension neces- 
Sury, the employment of thirty strong bolts tas 
been resorted to. Lt is anticipated that the great 
body of sound emanating from this enormous 
instrument might have been distinctly heard 
above the clash which the whole assembly of 
bands could have been able to prodace.— Globe. 





FRENCH RAILWAYS. 

A statistical return respecting French rail- 
Ways, reports the total length worked on the 30th 
of June tast, 5711 miles, and at the correspoud- 
ing date last year it was 5523 miles. ‘The total 
receipts in the fir-t half of the present year were 
185,982,078 francs, and in the corresponding 
period of last year, 180,775,952 frances. Freneh 
railways are now, itis known, divided into the 
“old network,” and the “new net-work ;"" and 
the reason of this isthat the government guaran- 
lies an interest of rather more than 4 1-2 per 
cent. on the latter, but gives no guaranty to the 
furmer.—London paper. : 
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Imitation Apple Pie. 

Take dried pumpkin, and cut it into pieces about the 
size of a quarter of a small apple, stew it till eoft. but not 
enough to fall to pieces. Add one cupfal of currants, or 
other dried fruit, to pumpin enough for three pies; mix 
well, and put on plates the same as apple; then pour on 
each pie a te:spoonful of sharp vinegar; strew on some 
Sugar, and spice to taste. Put on the upper crust, and 
bake. A good substitute for apple pie. 

Another.—Take ripe pumpkin, cut it in small pieces, 
and stew until soft enough to break easy with @ spoon. 
Take it up, and add sugar and lemon, or other spice to 
suit the taste. Bake with or without upper crust. 














Minced Pies. 

One cup full of finely chopped meat, and two of pickled 
beets; mix over night, and add epices to suit the taste. 
Pour on it some West India molasses, and @ little good 
cider vicegar, and let it stand till morning; then add 
One cup of raisins, one of currants, half a cup of sugar, 
aud hot water enough to make the mass of a proper con- 
Bistency. Add a texspoonful of butier to each pie before 
puttiog on the upper crust. Equally as good as pies 
Made with apples, end in ascarcity of fruit, is weil worth 
trying. 





Recipe for Burns and Scalds. 

Take equai pacte of olive oil and lime water, which, 
when well mixed together, forms a beautiful white oint- 
meat, which may be sp ead with @ feather upon the part 
aff.cted, and « thio rag laid over it. Two or three dreas- 
foge will take out all the fire, after which apply » little 
bealiog vintinent. Families ought aleays to have this 
remedy by them, that it may be »pplied immediately after 
the accident, as it very s00N gives ease. 

Tomato Pie. 

Tak« ripe tomatoes, scald, skin, and take the ered ont 
Line the plates with paste, aod slice on tomatoes enoagh 
to cover each about as thie® as you wuld for tart; 
spice sith lemon, nutmeg or mare. adda littic bulter, 


| and cover with good pull paste, bake well, and you wil 


have a pie good enough fur the best mau in town 
To make Sausages. 

Take cieven p ands of the fillet of nice freeh pork, and 
ten pounds of chine ft chop them very Ou ly. acd adil 
five cuvces of seit, two amd ae hail of Diack pepper. one 
and a haf ounce of sage, balfan ounce of savory, 
little thy me, work thi- well together 
it will keep some weeks In a cowl place 


anda 
Lf closely covered 


Guinea Fowls. 

These Liris must be very young, for, brieg naturally 
very dry, they are 0.6 eatebie if more tuan teeive monte 
old. they are generally lardei of bearded. aod serve 
roa-ted. rather wel! done 


1 plain 
They are trussed like the one 
mon fowls, ani require nearty three quarter. of an hour 
te roast 


! Cooling Drink. 


' 


Bake four or eix apples without peeling them when 
done sod quite het put thea: ia s jug soi poor over 
them three piate of bowing water. on ter ime jug ver «rts 
payer, aud when eold it i rewly for use. a+; 4 
boury or brown suger aiie! makes it 





) pecotebie 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We hare now ha and for sale, the fallo@ing br 
lant stories. int 1 form rreAle uiwe * F 
ogee eogrevings apd fertning the cheapest ‘ 
price ever offered t © poly U ne on 
Works Was written expressly for this esta 8 
the copyright t* secured aceonting te law We ei ser 
Single copies be ma. post pated, for theenty cenis eact 
Ser copies, post pant, for one a 


Tas Wark 
of the lend 


Ss tue lenis 
and sea 


THE ADVENTURER ” 
ones *« 


‘pita, story 


entediv one of the very beet Of our original series 
hoveiettes and bas fecetved the qomplumentiot being 
fe published in Eogiand Et te eleeyutiy tiluerretes 


and aheorhing!y Intereting from the fret to the t 

page of the stcry The open scene gives ue the px 

trait of & Londen pick poobet dreen te the Li 
Written for us by LIRULBNANT 





MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or. Tuk Kesronses s 
The loca tthis a rhing romance bes in Pramee snd 
Spain, at poiuts famiitar to the accomplished aurt 





who bas taut lately returned trem Rarepe, whither he 
bas teen in the empmoy ment cf our goverpment This 
thrilling story alone would make eriter famous 
We vouch for it, that po one whe commences the tele 
will wiliogl: lay it by wntilerery page has been read 
Written for us by MAJOR FC HUNTER 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lireos rar Wise This famous 
fea sory has passed (0 Ile serenia ed thet and ¢ i 
Who lowe a nomauece of the Ocean, it will aflord peculimr 
delaht The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsurpassed, the farorire author 
having surpassed hineel! io this delighttul story of the 
fea Bud Its roliaDtic associsGous 
Written for us by LIFUTENANT MURRAY 
| THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or. Tu Gaannus’s Prot 
this isa story of toe Celestial Ruopire, and to a ven of 
romance highly interesting, furnishes many ilustra- 
tions of Chinese hfe and habit-. while the plot of the 
story is brimming with novel and startling iuctdent 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE RUINED ABBEY: or. Tue Girsevs oF Forest 
Hin This is & tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charies LL. when porgons of Ragland, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the loca of the wandering 
Kipeey®. whose life babits and customs are a theme of 
never failing incident and adventure It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 

Written for us by. ... Da. JH. ROBINSON 

THE RED REVENGEB: or, Tue Pinate Kine oF tue 
Fiokipas ‘This tale of the Gulf and its isiandes is one 
that portrays many t r and romantic phases of lite 
ata period when a deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in its vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by. ..... NED BUNTLINE 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or. Tue Wip Curertraix A 
Moravian Tale. Thisisa bighly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of Uhrilling interrst pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it deserites It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and alo re pub- 
lished in London, By........8YLVANUS COBB. Ja 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divois true Back. 
Woopsman. A vivid story of Bast and West, unrivalled 
in plot and character. The present is the eeveniA edi 

tion of Chis remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 

the best selling book we have ever ixsued from this eo 
tablishment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. By............. LIBUTENANT MUKKAY. 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tae Buccaneer and rue Cann 
NAL = Tuis Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the f/th edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by wotil he has fipiebed every line 

Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN ©. BUKDICK 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Locan rue Wantock A 
Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb has woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevoiution 
into this thrilling story, the popularity of rh is at 
tested by its passing Chrough seren editions, 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 


THE SCOUT: or, Suagrswoorens oF THR Revotutios 
This story of our Revolutiouary struggle is one of much 
foterest, and narrates with vivid and tilelike eflect some 
of the scenes of that eventful period. Major Voore is 
every ine ldier, and this is eminently @ military ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of the dram 

Written for us by BEN. PEKLEY POOKK, 


THE REBEL SPY: or, Tue Kino’s Votuntesas. This 
story of the siege of Hoston in the times of the Revoiu- 
tion, gives many details of incident and romance of « 
highly graphic character, and is told ina spicy and in- 
teresting way. itis one of Dr. Kobimson’s earliest and 
best tales, and is worthy of Cooper. In this feld he 
has no living superior as an author 

Written expressly tor us by Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tus Sanon’s Pro- 
Tece. This tale of lite on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, is the most captivating 
fea story we lave ever issued. It has the true tiavor of 
the ocean This book has just been re-published by 
Lioyd, London. By.......... SYLVANLS COBB, Ja. 


THE BLACK AVENGER. This is a story of the 
Lucecaneers of the Spanish Main, and owee much of its 
reat popularity —this being the with edition—to the 
wild period of which it treats, whem the Buccaneers 
were the masters of the Caribbean sea 
Written expressly for us by......NED BUNTLINE 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tae Brite or Mapnip. 
‘The scene of this story ix laid in the gay capital of Spain, 
and delineates to the lite scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Aaa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equais. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affee 
the present ceotury.  Bdition 
issued both in Spanish aud French. 

Written for ux by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tae Consprratons oF Cuma. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Diue Sea. Kich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the governinent service of Spain, aud he bas inid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea. Written for usby. F. CLINTON BARKINGTON. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secrers or tae Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing & mort intensely interesting plot. It 
has been cou pared to Maryatt’s best sea povel, and bas 
revched seven editions. It is a captivating tale from 







































begiuning toend. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE DANCING STAR: or. Tuk Smvccten oF tus 
Caesapeans. This isa story of the Coast and the Bea, 





the mort popular 
rote, ana bes 
umber of its editions bis famous 


exceeded in the o 
* Daueing Feather.” which ft also does in interest 


Written expressly for us by......d. H. INGKAHAM. 
AN BUCCANEER: or, Tne Paorner 


oF Tis Boumern Walp Lhe scenes of this story are 
laid mainly in Vewice and in the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Konemia, and depicts ior idents of Ubriliing 
nerve and interest It in just the hind of romance in 
whieh Mr Cobb excels, and bas been pronounced eu- 
perior to Cooper's fanwus story of the Bravo, Whe scenes 
of whieh are iaid in the <eme region 

Witten expre-siy for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE FOUNDLING: or. He 8 oF Bt. Antoine 

Thie Komance of the Continent depicts scenes of @ thrill- 
ing character tp the cities of Parte aud Venice during 
the middie of the lastcentury. Jt ®1l) be rea mbered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States « lew pears since Ow a tour of 
observation among European fortifications, and it eas 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were ohtamed io France and italy 

Written expressly for usby Mason FC HUNTER 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or Tae Cunp oF ree 

Singia. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali. in the heart of Sunn, Spain. It ie the meet 
fascinating story of gipeey itfe ever publiehed in this 
country, and though terutuiul W fe, ie yet noet start 
ling in mauy of ite aheorving chapters 

Written expressly for us ty. Da. J. KROINSON 


| THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or. Tue (xacas anv ive 

i Patest) This vee Of Buclemt Tyre w one of the 
moet popular of Cott s «tories amd paints a very glow- 
Ing pietare of ite in that lGaurious city, Lt bes been 
dranatiod and played ip orarl) every theatre in thie 
country and het pasted through three editions in Lon- 
don. The present ie tue / th @litten shirk we 
have poblished' By YLVANUS CORB Ja 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or. Tue Kearta- 
Tome spe Mopsmatossa A . an Bor- 
der, in it 
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d and highly greptite tase of tim, do 
fewer eed oiitery. in Kaaie, Turtey eed Cire aerte 
Written expressly for weby ALSTING BLRDit K 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or. Tre Roven «(ar 
| Tive The tee trae sen elery, eTitten by a true one 
heen itea Capl rating @ caeuca stor) a (pers 
famncns Rel Rover 
Vritten iw usey .. 4007 AENKY P CHREV RR 
PAUL LAROON: or, Tus Scovnes ov rus Amrmses 
Tists ot me which term re put wi by ue 
Bott) wr now present the A/iecmth edition aud mid to 
be wet 


reesly for as by 
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Poet s Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A WAIF. 





BY ANNIE 
O cruel, cruel wind, 
Pipe lower unto me; 


The burden of your song 
Is sad as sad can be! 


The night is dark without, 
A fresh, green grave lies low; 
And that is why you shriek 
And cry your dirges so! 


O, dear sweet, dear sweet face, 
Waiting for kisses there! 

O, faithful snowy lips! 
O, soft brown silken hair! 


The grave is low and deep, 
But love is true and strong; 
Lie there in gentle peace, 
You shall not wait me long. 





THE EARTH. 

Unconstant earth! why do not mortals cease 
To build their hopes upon Fo short a lease? 
Uncertain lease, whose term but once begun, 
Tells never when it ends till it be done; 
We dote upon thy smiles, not knowing why, 

And while we but prepare to live, we die; 
We spring like flowers for a day's delight, 
At noon we flourish, and we fade at night; 
We toil for ki ipgdome, conquer crowns, and then , 
We that were geds, but now, now less than men. 
If wisdom, learning, knowledge cannot dwell 
Secure from change, vain bubble earth, farewell! 

FRANCIS QUARLES. 





LOVE. 
att any as many vanities 
As ch the chief of both; 
To make pioneer ae upon the first 
And snowlike fall of feellog roe overspreads 
The bosom of the youthful maiden’s mind, 
More pure and fair than even its outward type. 
It one did thus, was it from vanity? 
Or thoughtlessness, or worse? Nay, let it pass. 
Batter. 








DUTY. 

Stern daughter of the voice of God! 

O Duty: if that name thou love, 
Who art # light to cuide, a rod 

To check the erring, and reprove; 
Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe, 
Give unto me, made lowly wi-e, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice. —WorpDsworTa. 





A TENDER VOICE. 
Her voice is soft; not shrill and like the lark’s, 
But tenderer, graver, anu almost hoarse at times; 
As though the earnestuess of love prevailed, 
And quelled all shriller music. —Parocror. 








Domestic Story Department, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IN AT THE DEATH. 


BY HENRY MCFARLANE. 

“ Who is she ?” 

“A young woman, of course.” 

“ But what is she ?” 

“ Half dust, half deity, as the poet says, like 
the rest of humanity.” 

“Ts she married or single?” 

“Or a widow? She dresses in black and 
looks melancholy.” 

“ That’s no sign of a widow.” 

“Tt ought to be.” 

“T don’t know about that. Some widows 
ought to celebrate the death of their husbands, in 
gay attire ; robe themselves ‘in purple and fine 
linen, and fare sumptuously every day.’ ” 

“ And a good many do.” 

“Tf my wife should rejoice after my death, I’d 
come back and haunt her. I’d give her a dose 
of sperretoral pizon !” 

“You wouldn’t have a ghost of a chance. 
Widows are man-proof—let alone ghost-proof. 
And if you saw her ‘cutting-up,’ you’d be glad 
to go back to the grave again.” 

“ But all this is nothing to the purpose. The 
question before the vestry is, Who is this soli- 
tary, dark-eyed, well-formed and highly dignified 
young woman?” 

“And where did she come from?” 

“ And who is the little girl ?” 

As nobody at the Violet tavern knew, there 
was no answer, but conjecture, to all these eager 
questions. The lady in question had come to 
the place with her girl-companion, an utter 
stranger, taken one large room, and kept herself 
mysteriously dark and reserved. 

All that the landlord knew was that her name 
was Annie Ashton, and the little girl’s Winnie 
Ashton; bat whether they were mother and 
daughter; whether the elder had ever had a hus- 
band ; or the younger, who was about ten years 
of age, was young enough to be the daughter of 
the other, who did not seem more than twenty- 
one; whether—almost anything else, about them 
——he could not say—for he dared not ask. 

“T have been a landlord for twenty years and 
more,” said he, “and as sure as my name is 
Prounce, I never met with a woman’s eye that I 
couldn’s fairly and squarely face, but hers. I 
asked her one or two questions—out of my busi- 
ness, I own,—but she gave me such a look, from 
that glowing, high-bred eye of hers, that I wilted, 
and bered my Mrs. Prounce, 
who is good at catechism, says the same. She 
says they are both continually on their guard, 
the young one watehing the old one all the time, 
&s if to give or take a cue from her when they 
speak. But Dolly likes the lady, though she 
dou’t know what to make of her. Strange young 
creature. What a high-bred eye she has. 

“My opinion is,” said one of the boarders, 
who was inclined to be superstitious, and wished 
always to act wisely, “that it is best to let all 
sue people alone. It don’t do to meddle with 

oid folks. Sometimes they’re the very—the very 
a T must say so.” 

“She don’t look very devilish, though,” was 

tie general opinion ; fer Annie Ashton, married 
or aa maiden, wife, or widow, was very come- 
ly to bebold, and young, and seemingly well-ed- 
ucited aud iatellectual. And the result of the 
firs grand discassion of her was that everybody 
res sived to keep an eye upon her, confident that, 
as Mr. Proance said Mre Prounce said, “every- 
thn; sould come out, bimeby.” 

4)n one occasion, when Mrs. Prounce was 
having a miscellaneous chat with she mystic 











oT FLAG OF CUR UNION 


' 
Annie and the undoubtedly Miss Winnie, and | 


smilingly intimated that everybody was dying to 


know who they were, the mystic Annie calmly | 


observed, with unconquerable steadfastness in her 
dark, high-bred eye, that, 


been said in defence of inquisitive people, that 
the spirit of inquiry is the foundation of all knowl- 
edge ; but as far as my observation has extended, 
I have always noticed that the most inquisitive 
people are the most ignorant.” 

Mrs. Prounce rather winced while she smiled, 
and ventured that 

“Tf they are ignorant, perhaps that’s the rea- 
son they usk—for information.” 

“ Which is seldom correct,” ahemed the im- 
perturbable Annie ; mildly, though. 

“Tt is perfectly right,”’ said Mrs. Prounce, “to 
keep one’s business to one’s self. But sometimes 
we attract uncomfortable curiosity by being too 
reserved. When we are strange, we excite strange 
thoughts.” 

“I know I have strange tastes,” replied Annie, 
“T have, for one, a very deep interest in funerals,” 

“Funerals are very solemn,” suggested Mrs. 
Prounce. 

“ Especially the funerals of our own sex,” con- 
tinued Annie, “and more especially, wives.” 

“It is a dreadful thing for a married woman 
to die,” assented Mrs. Prounce, “and leave her 
husband ; for she don’t know what he is a going 
to do, any more than she knows where she is a go- 
ingto.” 

“The death of a good wife is a great loss, 
and an impressive lesson to the world,” said the 
solemn young lady. “ She has filled the highest 
functions of her being; particularly if she has 
been a mother, and now leaves those behind her 
to mourn an irreparable loss. Children can nev- 
er have but one mother—and a true woman’s 
heart always melts, at the sight of a widower!” 

“He is a miserable object, to be sure!” said 
Mrs. Prounce. “ Like a cart without a horse,” 
she added, by way of illustration. 

“ The valuable duties of a wife, Mrs. Prounce,” 
continued the commanding young woman, “ can 
no longer be fulfilled unto him.” 

““Nomore they can,” sighed Mrs. Prounce. 

“ And so, whenever I hear of the death of a 
wife, I feel an overpowering inclination to attend 
the funeral, wherever Iam and however engaged, 
and to give what aid and sympathy I can, to the 
house of mourning.” 

“Which it is very good of you,” was the re- 
joinder; “though I must say it isa very odd 
taste, for IL have such a horror of funerals and 
corpses, that I should forgive my husband if he 
dida’t go to mine. It is very gloomy to be—to 
be gloomy,” she added, lost in thoughts of the 
tomb. 

“As laughing is catching,” proceeded her sol- 
emn young companion. 

“What does it catch?” suddenly interrupted 
Mrs. Prounce, looking up, anxiously, for she 
had been thinking of infectious diseases just then, 
and was for a moment dwelling upon small pox, 
which was expected in the neighborhood on a 
visit. ‘ What did you say catches ?” 

“T said that as laughing is said to be catching, 
why should not gloom be? Anything gloomy 
has attractions for me.” 

“You have a good pious taste,” replied Mrs. 
Prounce, regarding her with a shudder. “ But 
I wouldn’t have it for the world. You will have 
a nice chance to indulge here, for the town is sick- 
ly, and we expect the small pox all over us 
pretty soon.” | 

“Tam glad to hear it,” remarked Annie, “ for 
I shall be able to perform my favorite services to 
the afilicted.” 

The gloomy taste, appearance and observations 
of her unknown boarder were so bl 





This notion tended to mollify the asperity that 
existed against the mystic Annie, although that 
reserved young woman never assumed any knowl- 
edge of medicine, or intimated any desire to 


| physic the sickly town. 
“Tt is a very curious world, indeed, and it has | 


It was soon observed, however, 
have a propensity for attending funerals. 
ever “friends and relatives” 
attend,” 


When- 
were “invited to 


that she did | 


she was sure to be present, evidently | 


classing herself among the “ friends 7" and when- | 


ever the deceased person chanced to have been 
a wife, her show of timely sympathy was marked 
and appreciated ; useful, and so gracefully made 
as to be considered unobtrusive, though from a 
Stranger. 


The occasions are not rare at funerals when the | 


troubled mourners have been so worried and 
hurried in their preparations as to have left them 
imperfect; and when friends, unadvised of the 
fact beforehand, have felt too confused to aid 
them, in the proper manner, at the proper time. 

For such emergencies, the self-possessed and 
lady-like stranger proved herself peculiarly well 
adapted. Her solemn appearance was in itself a 
recommendation for the sad, extemporancous 
task of officiating, when the chief mourner, sin- 
cere or insincere, too much absorbed in his grief 
or in deporting himself with becoming wretched- 
hess, was unable to superintend the fit perform- 
ance of necessary though minor details. 

So while others mutely and awkwardly stood 
by, the comely young woman in black adroitly 
undertook to make quiet suggestions as to the 
disposal of the furniture for the best convenience 
of the guests; helped arrange it with her own 
Lands, arrayed the funeral garland with a tasteful 
care; saw that the clergyman, and the chief 
mourners and other kindred were appropriately 
placed ; that the Bible and the prayer-book were 
ready for the use of the pastor; and that the sex- 
ton and his assistants had the proper directions 
as to their duties, and while she obtained them 
from the bereaved man, she would gently give 
him such words of consolation as were most suit- 
able for the occasion, and calculated to pour oil 
upon the wounds of his heart, if he had any. 

If no one felt equal to the duty of calling out 
the list of mourners for the proper carriages, she 
would do it; and when the procession had arrived 
at the grave, none were so tenderly sympathetic, 
or so warmly eloquent, or so gracefully ofticious 
at the sorrowing husband’s side, as the unac- 
countable, mysterious Annie Ashton. Nothing 
that could be done seemed to be forgotten or 
omitted by her, even to the collection of memorial 
flowers from the impressive spot. These kindly 
services over, she would quietly and modestly 
disappear. 

Now there was nothing improper in all this, 
however unusual it might be from a stranger. 
Yet being unusual, and done so fitly, so oppor- 
tunely, at the critical moment, it made her the 
object of increased interest and inquiry, and very 
naturally of thankful attachment from those as- 
sisted; and the sickliuess of the town at that 
period multiplied the precise kind of opportuni- 
ties which her funeral taste seemed to crave, and 
for which she seemed so signally adapted. 

As the labors of compassionate kindliness do 
seldom go unrewarded, she often received little 
tokens of appreciation from the parties thus as- 
sisted, though she seldom complied with an in- 
vitation to their houses more than once, and 
even then maintained her singular reserve. 

But finally, in an instance where she had made 
herself particularly serviceable, the chief mourn- 
er, a widower of middle age, ascertaining where 
she resided, called upon her at the Violet tavern, 
and solicited the favor of a prolonged acquaint- 
ance with her, in a voice and look which might 
be termed three parts admiration and one part 
lable sorrow. 





to Mrs. Prounce, that when she left the room 
that day she vowed she would never again have 
a long talk with her. 

“There is something ahint of her that I can’t 
see,” she told her husband; “and she makes me 
feel so bad, I can’t tell whether she is seriously 
wicked or seriously pious. I feel asif I couldn’t 
say my soul was my own when I am talking 
with her. I feel as if I could getinto a pint pot. 
A young woman and fond of funerals! Glad 
to hear the place is sickly! What can you make 
out of her ?” 

“ Money, as long as she stays,” gruffly replied 
the landlord; “though J think, too, that there’s 
something wrong about her. She’s got such an 
eye and keeps so dark. Hang me if I don’t be- 
lieve she is a forerunner of the small pox! Half 
our boarders have gone away, for fear of it. 
Boggs’s boy died this morning of it.” 

“She’s a cunning person, anybody can see,” 
said the wife, poising her thought before she drove 
it to a conclusion ; “and p’haps, I say, p’haps— 
if she aint wicked, she may be a female doctor.” 

“« Might be,” mused Prounce, gloomy over the 
loss of his boarders. “If she is, I wish she’d 
scare the small pox away. She looks as if she 


could.” 
Various other uncharitable opinions had been 


formed about the mysterious woman who had ap- 
peared just at the advent of the general terror. 
Apprehension breeds ill nature, and the bafiled 
curiosity of some who were constantly talking 
about her, excited a spiteful feeling against her. 
Some said she thought herself above common 
folks. Some that she liked to go to funerals that 
she might indulge an inhuman delight in the 
misery of others. Some said she was a bold 
thing who had committed some crime—perhaps 
poisoned a husband—and was concealing her- 
self from justice, Butthe most general opinion, 
which finally obtained among those who had 
heard of her, was that she was travelling on the 
route of the small pox, to make professional ob- 
servations and use them to advantage when she 
came to practise as a female physician—which it 
was supposed she was studying to be. 

When the small pox did come in full force, 
this opinion was strengthened by several apoth- 
ecaries, who testified thas she made repeated 
inquiries of them as to who in their neighbor- 
hoods were sick and likely to die; and when 
funerals were to come off, and whose, and — 
And her particular inquiries as to d 
dying wives, seemed to establish the idea that fos 
was, or was to be # practitioner for women only. 








“Tf he thinks he can get anything out of her,” 
said the Prounces, when he went up stairs, “ he’s 
mightily mistaken. We don’t know any more of 
her now than we did when she first came here— 
barring the funerals. She’s a regular angel at 
them, though, and no mistake.” 

The name of the grateful widower was Israel 
Pidgeon. Mr. Pidgeon, finding that the friend- 
ly, though still mystic young lady, received his 
solicitation with no unwillingness, ventured, in 
the course of an edifying conversation upon the 
uncertainity of human life, and the fact that all 
flesh is grass, and that still it was hard to part 
with it because it was doubtful if we could get a 
new crop as good—he ventured plumply upon 
the question whether he had the honor of ad- 
dressing a maiden lady, a widow or a wife—and 
he glanced dubiously at the litde girl, Winnie. 

Annie smiled, and answered evasively, ‘I am 
not now a married woman, Mr. Pidgeon ;’’ so 
that he could not decide whether she meant that 
she Aud been married, but was without a husband 
now; or whether she intended to convey the 
idea that though she was not married now, she 
expected to be, soon. So he probed further. 

“Permit me to inquire the relationship of this 
sweet little girl to you.” 

“ She is my sister-in-law,” 
ed Annie. 

“Then that’s all right, so far,” thought he. 
“T don’t think she ever has been married. I'll 
wait awhile and recover from the effects of her 
eye, and ask again.” 

Mr. Pidgeon now dilated upon the fact that he 
was “very lonesome.” 

“No doubt,” replied she. “The death of a 
wife is not easily to be disregarded. A constant 
heart should in these cases prepare itself to fol- 
low the idol which it cannot restore. Feeling 
as you do, of course you will never seek or wish 
to supply her place.” 

Mr. Pidgeon didn’t think so; but thought 
that she never could have been married, and that 
this was a proof that she was an inexperienced 


promptly respond- 


we Constancy is a great thing,” observed he; 
“and you remember that I have three very yoang 
children to remind me of their mother. How did 
you like their looks ?”” 

Annie declared that she had seldom seen 
children with such winning ways. 

“Tam charmed to bear that; and I am in 
hopes with the large fortane I possess, I shall be 
able to give them an education and position 
which will in part recompense them for the loss 





i 
of a mother. 


what a parent's feelings are t"” 
Annie said that she could not. 


%- 


| 
I suppose you cannot understand 


“ Then I suppose of course that you have nev- 


er been marricd.” 

Annie allowed his supposition to pass as a 
and made 
conversation grew 
they continued together, that he was encouraged 


statement, not a question, 
but her 


no reply ; 
so animated while 


to invite her to become a visitor to his house; 
and to his great satisfaction she promised,—and 
she kept her promise ; and a week had not elapsed 
before two important revelations were made in 
consequence. 

“You may think me unfeeling, Miss Ashton,’ 
said Mr. Pidgeon, one afternoon taking her hand 
suddenly and pressing it to his bill—no, his 
lips—* but I am in love with you, and I entreat 
you to become my wife—to supply the place of 
my late partner. If not in love, in pity, be 
mine; for you must know what a dreadful thing 
it is to meet with so severe a loss’” 

“1 do know what it is,” replied she, to his as- 
tonishment; “ for I have lost a husband, myself, 
and have long been desirous of supplying his 
place! Ihave sought for a substitute only among 
widowers, for I felt that we could the better sym- 
pathise with each other; and besides, we could 
marry upon equalterms. So, Israel, if you will 
have me, take me.” 

The heart of Israel rejoiced, and he filled bis 
arms and his cup of bliss at one and the same 
time, as he embraced her, and said that she was 
all the better for being a widow, for she would 
have more experience in domestic matters. 

Thos it was that through death the mystic 
Annie obtained a second life—a second self—and 
three children,—all that any reasonable widow 
could expect; and as an ample fortune helped 
them to be happy, and both husband and wite did 
all they could to console each other tor the loss 
of their former partners—which was very thought- 
ful of them—the mystic Annie never regreted 
her original project of being in at the death. 





THE ROMAN SENTINEL. 

When Pompeii was destroyed, there were very 
many buried in the ruins ot it who were after- 
wards found in very different situations. ‘here 
were some found who were in the streets as it 
they had been attempting to make their escape. 
There were some found in the lofty chambers ; 
but where did they tind the Roman sentinel ‘ 
‘They found him standing at the city gate with 
his hand still grasping the war weapon, where he 
had been placed by bis captain, and there while 
the heavens threatened him, there while the lava 
stream rolled, he had stood at his post, and there 
after a thousand years had passed away, was he 
found, So let Christians learn to staid to the 
post at which they will tind their duty will sup- 
port and sustain them.—Aee. S. Croley. 





eae 
DISCONTENT. 


Discontent is a sin that is its own punishment, 
and makes men to:ment themselves ; it makes the 
spirit sad—the body sick—and ail the enjoyments 
sour; it arises not from the condition, but the 
mind. Paul was contented in a prison; Ahab 
Was discuntenied in a palace; he had all the de- 
lights of Canaan, that pleasant land, the wealth 
ot a kingdom, the pleasures of a court, the hon- 
ors and powers of a throne; yet all this avails 
him nothing without Naboth's vineyard. Tnor- 
dinate desire exposes men to continual vexatious, 
and being disposed to tret, they will always tind 
something to fret about. —Matthew Henry. 


__ Floval Department, 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 





The grass is wet with shining dews, 
Their silver bells hang on each tree ; 
Whie opening tiower and bursting bud 
Breathe incense forth auceasingly. 
The mavis pipes in green wood shade, 
‘The throstie glads the spreading thorn, 
And cheerily the blithesome lark 
Selutes morn. 
Wiuuam More sew. 
Thrips. 

This is the name given to a species of fly, very small 
and very destructive among plants both indoors and <xt. 
They are very tiny, and seem rather to leap than fly 
away when touched. They are very destructive, and at- 
tack both the leaves and petals, causing both to curl up, 
and afterwards toturn yellow and drop off. The larve 
are nearly as large as the perfect insect, and of a pale yel- 


. low color, and the insect itself is at first yellowish, then 


becomes black. As soon as the ravages of these little 
creatures are perceived, the planta they have attacked 
should be well and frequently syringed, and exposed as 
much as possible to the free air; hand-picking in their 
case is of very littie avail from the very small size of the 
insect and their extracrdinary activity. 


Work for the Month. 

Bulbs of hyacinths, etc., should be planted in pots— 
anemones planted in beds. The dead leaves of trees and 
shrubs should be swept up and laid in heaps to decay for 
vegetable mould. Dahlias which have been killed by the 
frost should have their tubers taken up and laid to dry, 
after which they should be placed in boxes filled with 
sawdust or malt dust, to preserve them from the frost. 
Greenhouse plauts must be taken in; and those that are 
left out, covered carefully at night from the frost. Sweep 
and roll the gravel walks occasionally, and keep the gut- 
ter and drains well open and cleared. Half hardy plants 
should be covered carefully with furze or baskets of wick- 
er-work, over which mate may be thrown in severe frosts. 


Ephedra. 

The shrubby horse-tail or eea-grape. Very curious 
small evergreen shrubs, with jointed branches, and appa- 
rently without leaves. They grow best in sea-eand, and 
whea pegged down and kept clipped closely, may be mnde 
to present the extraordinary appearance of green turf 
stretching to the very brink of the sea, and even covered 
by it at full tide. They are used for this purpose, Du 
Hamel tells us, in Africa. to cover those dry, burning 
sands, and give the appearance of an English iawn, where 
not « single blade of grass will grow. The berries are 
wholesome, and when ripe, taste like mulberries. 





Flowers for Winter. 

Flowers intended for winter blooming need s season of 
Tepose, especially tropical plants, such as geranium, 
fuchsia, ete., which should be allowed rest from growth 
during the months of July and August, by almost entire- 
ly withdrawing the supply of water. Of conree the leaves 
will fall off, but the plants will be fitted to start into 
fresh and vigorous growth, a¢ soon ae the water is again 
supplied. Previous te this, the branches of the fuchsia 
should be pruned in, and water given speringly ot Gret, 
imereasing the supply, as the young shoots grow 
Tristania. 

Australian shrubs, nearly allied to melalenrs, which 
Tequire 8 greenhouse in England and here They are 
pretty and showy, and should, to flourish well, be grown 
im mady pest. They are propagated by cuttings, and 
very readily strike in snod under s bell-giass. 


Hester's Vircnir. 


A certain elder, who was holding « series of meetings at 
8 Place where but little assistance could be had was over 
doyed one Sabbath morning to see a brother, eho war 
good preacher, ride up, and immediately jusisted that 
should preach for him 
“No, mays the brother, © the people came to bear yeu 
but if you wish, I will preach this evening 
“Very weil. mays the elder, © I will prepare the way 
for you by preaching from the test, “lle that 
afer te bs greater than | 
“If you do,” said the brother, “Iwill preach ip the 
eveuing from * All that came before me were thieves and 
robbers.’ 











cometh 


* John.”’ saki one boy to 
strolling by a duck pond. 
goes under water’ 

acer aaswered his companion ; 
¥ 


another, one day, as they were 
“de you Bnow why « duck 


“let me ask you 
y? 





or diver's reasons,”’ said John 


“Well, well,” said the other, © can you tell me why he 
comes up again ai 
“No,” replied John, somewhat curiously 


“Then, John,” said his companion, © you are caught 
this Gime. Uf course the duck comes up for swadry pur- 
poses.’* 


It seems it was somewhat in vogue in Johnson's day 
for women to hold forth in public assemblies, not ex 
in vindication of ‘woman's rights’ (for in that day no 
body disputed them), but the sect called Quakers aliowed 
the women to preach. Some one told Dr Johnson they 
hed been to hear such a preacher, to which he replied, 

‘Sir, a Woman's preaching is like a dog «walking on his 
bind legs. Lt is not done well, but you are surprised to 
fiud it done at all. 





A Droverb of some Solemn'um' “It is better that a 
woman shoald scold than do worse. Better for us to en- 
dure the present ilis than fly to others that we koow not 
of. We do not relish the nolse of scolding 
did. Seoiding seems to be a poor use to make of a wo- 
man. But then scolding may have its advantages We 
do not like the uoise of « boiler blowing off steam —but if 
it saves the boiler frow bursting, we should be coutent to 
endure it.” 








* Well, Dinah,’ said a would-be belle, toa black girl, 


“they say beauty soon fades, but do you see any of 
bloom fading’ Now tell me plainly, without any 
miekts ” 


iy 
compli 


0 no, missa, but den me kinder tink 

“© Think what, Dinah ’—you re bashful" 

*O, no, me wo bashful, but den me kinder tink: as 
how missa don't retain her color quite so weil as colored 
lady.” 


We ect Jones the other day on his way down town to 





pays * uttle bil’ of at Stewarts Jones 
clutched the occasion to confide to us bis tdeas oo male 
mony. Jones has tried matrimony and knows Saif 
Joves, * Betore marringe biiang and coos, bs very 
fine; but 1 tell you, sir, that afer a tan has enter dont 
the bonds. the coomg loses its cliarui--and as for th 
billing, it becomes positively insulleratie Van hue 


Beauty, like lobsters, will spoi 
Will weit, words are but alr 
beautitul ia tue ligut of f 









; despair, the suicide 
Worship; hotest), & bhew & 
possible, and soou out of fas 
stitute tor knowledge 


rt 
Bn «doe ent subs 


alo, pride 


Surely the richest man is he who makes the best u 
his money, not he whe has the most, One of the f 
homiues ever written may be found in tie epitey 
hiuuseit and bis wite, by hdward Courtue,, bari ot bev 





“ What We spent, we bad; 
What we gave, we have; 
What we left, we lost 


Not long since I caidled upon some lady friends of mine, 
servant girl, She 





asked What name she should an *, abd 1, wishing to 
take thea by surprise, replied vous (a fra rm Sle 
seeuied wt first a iiitie puzazied, but quickly regatuiog her 


cousporure, she, in the biaudest inanuer possivle, oloery 


ed, ** What kind of a cuss, sir?” 


During the very warm weather a party made a rea ex 
cursivn, and finding the day delightful and peasant, coe 
of the ladies rewarked to the captain that, while the 
weather coutinued #0 hot, she would like to be captain 
herself very well, He replied, in @ most ger 
manner, that he would not object to her becou 
tain’s mate 








A certain doctor, on calling upon a genth man who had 
been some time ailing, instead OF drinking @ gloss of water, 
accidentally took & draugut from & Cuubier containing 
the medicine which he had prepared for the sick mao, he 
Was pot made teusivie of lis error Gu be found Lineeif 
getting ili, aud bis patient getting better 


A young ensign of a regiment residing in lodgings, the 
sitting room of which was Very stnail, was Visited by one 
of bis fashionable tneuds, woo, a leave, maid, 

* Weill, Charies, and how much | rdv you mean to 
atop in this nutsheil’ To wolet | he witiily repiied, 
* Until 1 become a kerpel.” 





That was something of & * set back administered to 
the ;oung Wan on an excursion boat, who, in making his 
way through the crowd, ventured to remark that © hoops 
take up & great deal of room.” 

“Not so much a8 whiskey,”’ replied a pert young miss 
in the sssembiage. 


ON SOMEBODY TOU KNOW. 


“T lsugh,”’ @ would-be sapient cried, © at every one who 
jaughs at me 

“O, dear! a biting wag replied, © Low very merry you 
must be.” 


Scene on the Pacific Railroad (when finished) — Baggage 
Master—Any baggage, sir” 
Venerable Camanche—Yes; three strings of scalps, a 
carpet-bag, and # botle of Sehuappa Be partic urariy 
careful with the scalps and Schnapps, if you please 


A candidate for Congress out West sume up his edrea- 
tion ws tuiluwe:—" 1 never weut to sehoul but Chrew Cniwes 
in my life, and that was toa night school, Two nights the 
teacher didp t come, and tother night J Aad no candle 


An old doctor said that people who were prompt in 
their pay ment always recovered in their sicknens, a they 
Were good cr-semers, sod physicians could mot atlurd to 
lose them. A good hint aud  seusible ductor 


Dick—I say, Jack, suppose three bad eggs and « pair of 

old boots were boiled down in a gallon of ¢ 0 

you think it would compare with Saratoga water ” 
Jach—(cetiecting|y )—1t wants another egg 





Jones and Brown met at the post-office. Jon 
plains of e bad smeil about the office, and asks 
what it can be’ Brown doesn't know, Unless it tiny be 
the large number of dead ietiers. 





A good country minister, in a certain village in this 
State, lately prayed fervently for those of lis «« DETER 
tion ** who were too proud to koeel and too lazy to rtaud 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIKULE 


This long established and wel) Known weekly paper, 
aire Chote years unequalled prosperity and popusarity, 
bas “*bousehoid word” from Maine to UCalifor- 
nia, ¢ the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and country. ail over the wile extent of the Unite! Btater 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American hume, 
because 





Ga It be just such s paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family ctreie 

Ga It ie printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, 
with new type, and in a neat and beautiful «ty le 

GP It is of the mammvth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisernents in ite eight super-royal 


miscelian use 
tr It le pgpeee as edited by M M_ Ballou. whe has 
nineteen years of editoria) e1perience in Boston 
GI It eontains in its large, weil filed and deeply in- 
pages not one vulgar word or line 
EW” 16 nombers among ite regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
CW Ite telee. while they abeorh the reader. cultivate « 
teste for 1! Shat is good and beawtiful in bumeanity 
CR 1: ieacknowlndiged that the goo! bufigence of such 
~ in the home cirele is almost inrair lable 
ite suggestive provoke in the young an in- 
quiring ws and add to their stores of Know ledy 
CH 14s columns are free from polities and a1) jarring 
topics, tes ougect being to make home happy 
EI 18 be for these reasons that it eee nee 


7 
“ end one t getter-ap of clab “en 
fr Tas Fuse ov ove Usvom and Tas Weicoms Guest 
ere sent oc 
Pubilabed every Seturda MM BALIAU 
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